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WHY DO AMERICAN GIRLS WISH TO 
MARRY ABROAD? 
BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD. 

“= question is asked by every person at home who 

contrasts the happy young married woman in America 
with some exceedingly unhappy young married woman 
abroad, who has drawn an unlucky number in the matri- 
monial lottery. They forget, those who ask the question, 
that there are many happy international marriages, and that 
it is quite as possible, 
though perhaps not 
as probable, that a wo- 
man will be as happy 
with a foreign hus- 
band as with a do- 
mestic one. It is al- 
ways better, all things 
being equal, for bus- 
band and wife to be 
of the same religion, 
and with the same 
ideas as to daily life, 
morals, the amenities 
of home, which can- 
not exist between two 
people _ differently 
reared, especially \be- 
tween any foreigner 
and an American girl 
—he, accustomed to 
the fact that in Eu- 
rope women obey 
their husbands; she, 
accustomed to a land 
where no husband 
asks his wife to 
obey. 

There are no wo- 
men in the world 
who do as they please 
so thoroughly as 
American women; no 
women whose will is 
Jaw, who are always 
obeyed, even in their 
lightest caprice, as 
are the American wo 
men. There are no 
women so universally 
consulted, not as to 
the business of life 
(there the French wo- 
men are far ahead of 
them), but consulted 
as to their caprices, as 
are the fair daughters 
of Columbia. Why, 
then, if they wish 
‘title,’ should they 
not have it? they ask 
themselves, They 
see that it commands 
respect from their 
own dearest relatives, 
that no people like 
better to have a han- 
dle to their names 
than the most pro- 
nounced republicans, 
and that in Europe it 
is still a very power- 
ful thing. 

Again, another rea- 
son. Foreigners have, 
as a rule, a certain 
enamel of manner 
which is very attrac- 
tive towomen. The 
hand-kissing, the flat- 
tery, the deferential 
manner, all these are 
the most agreeable 
beginnings of an ac- 
quaintance. It is, to 
an idle girl, a great 
pleasure to find a man 
who has all his day to 
devote to her. The 
European man_ has 
made a study of how 
to amuse himself all 
day long, and no 
doubt he has picked 
up education and 
much that is very 
agreeable along with 
this effort to get rid of time. The American man has 
had no such difficulty in disposing of the golden hours; 
he has worked hard to make his living; he has had a ter- 
rifie struggle for it, and his love-making has been a thing 
apart, an interlude in the busy life. He has had no time to 
enamel himself with foreign manners, and to an idle and a 
selfish girl he is far less agreeable than a man who can take 
her to picture-galleries, to races, to the Bois, to dine, who 
knows all about dress-makers, their prices, their degree of 
style, and their costumes. A European man is a gazette, a 
newspaper amongst other things, and he is full of delight- 
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Fig. 1.—Louneine Rope.—Fronv. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


ful anecdote. He knows all the gossip about the Prince of 
Wales, about Lady Agatha, and the Duchess of Nowhere; 
he is selfish in everything else, but he is not selfish in this. 
He does try to make himself amusing and agreeable, and to 
do him justice he generally succeeds. If he goes to theatre or 
opera with a party of ladies, he knows the history—-and it is 
apt to be a piquant one—of every prima donna, every tenor, 
every basso. He remembers what happened at Nice two 
winters ago, and he has an amusing story about the Grand 
Duchess of Pimpernickel. We all know that there is no 
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Fig. 2.—Homrspun TarLor Gown.—Fronr. 
[For Back, see Page 993. | 
For diagram and description see Supple- 
ment. 


more fascinating reading for the idle and cultivated than 
stories in which titles abound. And perhaps, when treated 
with the genius of ‘‘ Ouida,” they are very good reading for 
anybody who has nothing else to do. 

The object of half the world is to be amused, to get rid of 
time. That is especially true of girls who are the daughters 
of rich parents—suddenly rich parents. It requires a great 
deal of cultivation for such persons to arrive at the mean- 
ing of the words honest work. It requires that a woman be 
as great as Queen Marguerite to find out that the joy of a 
throne and the pride of prosperity are to be useful. 


Fig. 3.—Priarm Cuevior CosruME 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 993. | 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


There are probably ten thousand young American girls at 
this moment who are hoping to marry a titled man, such as 
young Count Peter, whom one of these met last year at Ba- 
den, who made every minute of her life delightful. And to 
her mother, who had passed her life in some very dull town, 
where she had never by any chance found a man who cared 
to amuse her, and no one of her own family who had either- 
time or intention of making her life a particle less dull, this 
pleasant young Count Peter is a very remarkable revelation. 
He has absolutely devoted himself to her, to her shopping, 

to her delight in see- 


ing pictures and 
hearing music, he 
has gone on, like 
the second calender 
wanting an eye, 
opening doors for 


her. To her daugh 
ter and herself all 
over Europe he has 
been their good gen 
ius. He has got 
them tickets which 
no one else could do 
to see palaces, to en 
ter the sacred spots 
usually closed. For 
the first time in her 
life mamma has felt 
herself an object of 
supreme interest to 
somebody. Her hus- 
band good 
man and true, and 
she loved him, but 
he had no petits soins, 
He did not tell her 
that she was looking 
very well; that she 
was more attractive 
in gray velvet than in 
brown merino; he 
never kissed her 
hand, or pushed out 
a footstool, or took 
her to the opera,mak- 
ing a little dinner be- 
fore it for her and 
her party. Although 
he would have died 
for her, he did not 
amuse her. So it be- 
comes the difference 
between rich brocade 
and brown linen. 
Her life is to her an 
entirely new thing, 
and with that native 
love of refinement 
which belongs to a 
woman’s nature, she 
is delighted with this 
refined luxury which 
shows her that ‘‘ hea- 
vy feeds” and mere 
spending of money 
(as they did at home) 


was a 


were a very small 
part of the luxury 
which life contains, 
Count Peter opens 


for her a new world. 

One must eat the 
we ll ordere d dinner 
at the Café des Am- 
bassadeurs with a 
party of which all the 
men are scrupulously 
dressed; the women 
costumed by Worth; 
must dine in the Bois 
of a fine summer 
night, and hear a dis- 
tracting band play- 
ing Hungarian airs; 
must go next day to 
the races with some 
body who can tell 
the name and history 
of every fine lady 
who sits in the seats 
reserved for the 
wives of the Jockey 
Club; must enjoy the 
delicious air of a Pa- 
risian spring; must 
inhale the fragrance 
of heliotrope and lilac with this pleasant fellow on the back 
seat of the well-appointed landau, this agreeable and well 
mannered, modest, almost boy, who knows so much about 
dead kings and queens, and who is on speaking terms with 
most live ones—to know how very thoroughly mamma was 
won before the young lady is even asked for. 

Then Count Peter receives from landlords, servants, coach 
men, even the great Worth, a kind of attention which seems 
to these unsophisticated women to be the guinea stamp. It 
affirms all that they have read and believed of royalty, that 
a noble-being, born of a different blood, is ranging himself 
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and his rare accomplishments entirely for their benefit. Per 
haps he permits it to leak out that an archduchess is wailt- 
ng for him. He may say to mamma in great confidence 
that there is nothing so sad as the way marriages are man 
aged abroad, and the sons and daughters of a lofty house 
married for their titles and not for themselves. How miser- 
able are such marriages (here he looks at the pretty daugh- 
ter) compared with one where the deart alone is consulted! 
And so on. He wins them both; he offers hand, heart, and 
title; he is accepted; and then, when it is too late, comes 
the news that Count Peter is an impostor, that even his title 
is a doubtful one, and that he only wants money. The inti- 
mate acquaintance of six months perhaps, the kind interest, 
the real gratitude for real services, cannot be effaced by 
even such a revelation, and in nine cases out of ten the mar- 
riage takes place 

Aud then the disappointment. The glamour disappears, 
the mysterious doors no longer open, the guide, the explain 
er of dynasties, the man of picture-galleries, the dinner 
giver, is no more. He may, when he chooses, still be the 
well-bred man, but he forgets his manners very soon, and 
then, after a few years of neglect and cruelty, the deluded 
wife and the more deluded mother come home several thou 
sand dollars out of pocket, and wonder that they could have 
been so foolish. Or they continue to live in Paris or some 
other foreign city, Count Peter saying to all his friends: 

She wanted title, and I wanted money. She has got the 
title, but they have not paid me the money;” and ten to one 
the sympathy is with Aim. 

There are other marriages of titled foreigners and Amer 
ican girls which are pre-eminently happy. The man who 
wears a title, and who needs money to support it, is not 
necessarily bad. He may be a very respectable gentleman, 
and although he has married for money, this does not seem 
to him ignoble. He gives his wife all the respect and def- 
erence which his manner promised before marriage, and she 
is a very happy woman, especially if she has been educated 
ubroad, speaks languages, and has a feminine aptitude for 
becoming like the nation into which she has married 

So many Americans have lived abroad for the whole Jife- 
time of their daughters that the daughters are quite as much 
French or Italian as their husbands. These marriages are 
sometimes great tragedies, but so are marriages elsewhere 
sometimes. Who can say that they are not? 

There is, however, for the young American girl, who has 
only her pleasure to consult, this disappointment awaiting 
her in a foreign marriage oftentimes, even if the greater 
tragedy of the spendthrift husband, the cruelty of the brute, 
or the disgrace of the roué is averted. She is apt to find 
her life a very stupid one as compared with her life in 
New York. Nobody fecls toward an American wife in 
England as toward the daughter of a duchess. She may 
win celebrity and fashion, the Prince may admire her, she 
may have favor at court, but never in country house or 
town house, never at Ascot or at Goodwood, never at royal 
féte or private dinner party, is she allowed to forget that she 
is an American—something not quite equal to an English 
woman, If she is at a foreign watering-place, she finds that 
(especially if she is very attractive) a group of English wo- 
men are determined to make her uncomfortable, and they 
can do it; they can say “so American” as if that were a 
disgrace of the deepest dye. 

If she is led by her husband’s nationality to some lonely 
castle or chateau on the Continent, she finds it desperately 
dull, for no women there consider amusement as a part of 
daily life. No one can conceive of the ennui of the lives 
of these noble people, who, by-the-way, never stay at home 
if they can afford to leave the gloomy old place. The money 
of the American wife is often used to send them all to Paris 
or to some agreeable watering-place, while she remains with 
the owls to keep up the dignity of the family. 

The one agreeable, happy, and successful marriage be- 
tween the foreigner and the American is, however, so brill 
iant and so envied that a thousand moths singe their wings 
at the matrimonial candle, and a minister of the United 
States has no duty put upon him so frequently as this—the 
secret inquiry through the secret service of the character of 
the titled lover. Alas, how seldom satisfactory! 

The old romancers were right when they said that a wo- 
man’s country was that of the man she loved. Would any 
woman give up loving a man because it led her into exile? 
Let the American girl who is married for her money re- 
member that her lot will be a lonely one; this man whom 
she has found so agreeable has another life than hers; a 
thousand absences, in which society and tradition will be on 
his side, will take him from her. Alone and in exile, often 
despised, she has simply won a gilded misery. 
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FAMILY FRIENDS. 

\W E have fine houses, we Americans; houses com- 

fortable with all Yankee ingenuity; houses 
luxurious; houses—since the advent of the prophet 
hearing the sunflower—artistic. They are gathering- 
places for the treasures of all lands; for Persian tra 
ceries and Indian weavings; for the ceramies of old 
China and the curios of flowery Japan. Alas! too 
often they are gathering-places merely, like unas 
sorted bric-i-brac shops. But, with all their wealth 
of ornamentation, are they rich in what one has 
called the truest fireside ornaments—in friends ? 

Not calling acquaintances, those sacrifices to society, 
who break in upon our real living, and lay a fretting 
mortgage upon our time. Not chance associates 
the face, the voice, the manner whieh took us by an 
easy charm, as a new fabric does by its fresh but 
soon-wearied-of pattern. Not the delightful discov- 
ery of to-day, the mind which met us with quick 
sympathy; to-morrow we may regret our confidence. 
Not even those friends whose congeniality extends to 
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our single selves. We are now speaking of the 
friends selected by the light of the hearth, and ap- 
proved by the touch of baby fingers and by wise 
grandmotherly smiles; the called and chosen in fam- 
ily conclave, and found faithful as years fly —the 
family friends. 

You may know the family friend by many a sign. 
There is the scramble of all hands to the door at his 
ring. There is the whoop and halloo of riotous 
youngsters at the first glimpse of his visage. There 
is the abandon in the welcome of the elders. One 
thing, assuredly, there is not: that awful perfection 

of subdued children, of alert domestics — which 
falls like a malediction upon a household at the 
sound of the fatal word ‘‘company.” Life blooms 
and blossoms. All are young. Crow’s-feet and wrin- 
kles are but myths. All are admirable. The father, 
who erstwhile had breathed out threatenings of strin- 
gent measures, beams proudly upon his offspring. 
The mother’s heart leaps up with the triumph of her 
earliest motherhood. ‘t No home so charming!” cries 
the friend; nor knows what a sop he has thrown to 
Fortune. ‘*Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor 
hate,” sings this heroic-tuned family in sudden cho 
rus. Excommunicated be the one who could now 
recall an ungratified wish! So, for a few blessed 
hours, all are delighted and delightful together. 

There are friendships of the head, whose currency 
is thought. For them, too, we return fervent thanks. 
But these family friendships are true friendships of 
the heart. In these do we store our treasure — the 
love and the faith which become dimmed in daily 
living, the aspiration which dull convention does its 
best to smother, the very best that is in us and in our 
nearest and dearest. We store it up in those bright 
days, Victor Hugo's ideal heaven, when the children 
are little and the parents are young; and, too, in the 
dark days which shall yet brighten in memory, like 
clouds in the sunset;—the whole checkered way. 
And we have for our ‘* open sesame” the sadly sweet 
legend, ‘‘ Do you remember ?” 

Nor moth nor rust of the world shall consume this 
treasure. Thieves of life or time shall not break 
through and steal it. It enriches all days. But its 
rarest enrichment is for those days which Browning, 
true time conqueror, calls 


“The last of life, for which the first was made”; 


the days when we and our friend sit beside the em 
bers with white locks, calm eyes, and quiet hearts; 
when our young son finds a patent of nobility in the 
proud words, ‘‘ my father’s friend!” when the golden 
thread of a love story is spun between us. Most of 
all is it for that divinest day when we sit at last 
alone, and know that by the vacant place beside us 
immortality is proven. 

Our English cousins are accused of taking their 
pleasures sadly. Surely we Americans take ours ex- 
pensively. We turn away from simple joys, or 
crowd them out. We will appraise our happiness 
only in terms of market value. Our very friendships 
we ticket thus. How have we cheapened Paradise! 

A German city has its flowery Rosenthal or Jo- 
hannisthal tract of unspoiled nature cut up into 
many tiny garden plots, having each its vine- 
wreathed garden-house. Hither, of a summer after- 
noon, come the burgher matrons and maideus to dis- 
cuss fancy-work over their coffee, while the children 
play in the green alleys. Sundown brings the male 
members of the family. Friends meet about the 
merry, out-door supper-table. And then follows an 
evening of laughter and chat and the grand music 
of the father-land. 

We smile at this homespun pleasuring, with its rat- 
tle of beer mugs, its element of promiscuousness. But 
would that we could afford to bring to our friend- 
ships hearts as unworldly and unspoiled! 

For it is a coy happiness, this of family friendship, 

—-‘‘ retired as noonday dew, 
Or fountain in a noonday grove.” 


It is shy of the gay world. It will be had only where 
family life is pure and sweet. The selfish, the self- 
seeking, the worldly-minded cannot lay hands upon 
it, but only upon some poor counterfeit which they 
vainly call by its name. It is reserved for those 
simple and strong souls who know to discern between 
the husk and the kernel of life. 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 

b ters vivants is an elastic term. It comprehends 
not only ‘‘living” pictures, but ‘‘ moving” pictures. 
This enlarged meaning is a fortunate and perhaps a nat- 
ural development, since no other form of entertainment, by 
reason of the extent of preparation, the amount of labor in- 
volved, and the prompt response necessary, requires so large 
a number of performers. Experts would add that the size 
of the audience and of the box-office receipts is also apt to 

bear a certain relation to the number of persons engaged. 
Physical qualifications are not alone necessary in success 
ful tableaux. A person may look the part yet be without 
the dramatic feeling necessary to reproduce it. In any 
groups of persons some have grace of movement, some 
beauty of form and face, others have plasticity, the instinct 
of pose, and others still the rarer art of calling the soul into 
the face. To utilize to the best advantage these various gifts 
and capacities a large amount of latitude is necessary. In 
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this city this form of entertainment has in great measure 
been confided to the taste and skill of different painters. 
And it is due to these that tableaux have been brought to 
such varied perfection. An artist composes a tableau vi- 
vant as he composes his canvasses. That knowledge and 
feeling which he practises in his art concerning composi- 
tion, the relative values of colors, and the management of 
light and shadow, he brings to bear on these living pictures, 

But perhaps this can be better illustrated by alluding to 
some tableaux recently produced here for the benefit of the 
Messiah Home for Children. The motives of these were 
all taken from American authors, the descriptive passage 
being read before the rise of the curtain which revealed the 
tableau. It may be suggested here that to give this slender 
thread of connection to an evening of tableaux adds to its 
interest, and, as is shown by a list of the tableaux given, does 
not lessen the variety. This list included: ‘‘ The Enchanter 
Enchanted,” ‘‘ Knickerbockers returning from Church,” 
and *‘ Knickerbockers dancing on the Battery,” from Wash- 
ington Irving; ‘‘ Pandora,” from Hawthorne’s Wonder Book; 
‘*The Departure of the Bride and Groom,” from The Min 
ister’s Wooing; ‘‘'The Angel in the Scriptorium,” from T. B. 
Aldrich’s poem ‘‘ Friar Jerome’; ‘‘ John Alden’s Letter,” 
** Priscilla,” and ‘‘ The Courtship,” from ‘‘ The Courtship of 
Miles Standish; ‘‘ Painting the Salon Picture,” from Miss 
Blanche Willis Howard’s Guenn; ‘* Penelope,” from Bry- 
ant’s translation of the Odyssey; ‘‘ The Aztec Hunter,” 
from The Fair God of General Lew Wallace; ‘‘ Uncle Re 
mus and the Little Boy;” ‘‘ The Minuet,” from Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge's poem; ‘‘ John Burns at Gettysburg,” from 
sret Harte; *‘ The Little Drummer,” of Richard Henry Stod- 
dard; and ‘‘The Prince,” from Mark Twain's Prince and 
Pauper, which was in this instance happily taken by little 
Elsie Leslie, hurried in her royal robes from the dramatic 
stage. 

It would be impossible to give in detail here the various 
means by which the effects in all these tableaux were ob 
tained. But several may be taken as illustrating the present 
scope of tableaux vivants, and the artistic perfection it is pos 
sible to attain. ‘‘ The Knickerbockers returning Home from 
Church” is an instance of a moving picture in which it is 
possible to employ a number of people and to add many 
charming touches. The background was a wood scene. On 
one side was a high wall pierced by the wide church-yard 
gates; on the other side was the church portal. Within, one 
hears the organ and anthem, Then the groups come forth- 
Knickerbockers, old and young, in fine old Dutch costumes. 
A child led by the hand turns and beckons, and another child 
hurries to her; they kiss and separate. A gay young fellow, 
who, alas! has not been to church, comes through the gate, 
and lifting his hat to a comely maid, joins her. The stage is 
flooded with light from foot-lights, wings, and flies. The ef 
fect is of strong sunlight, and the soft harmonizing colors of 
the quaint costumes against the background of foliage, the 
dissolving groups never losing the elements of graceful com- 
position, and ‘the human interest, so quiet, restrained, and 
natural, unite to delight both eye and mind. 

In the three episodes from ‘* The Courtship of Miles Stand 
ish,” Mr. C. Y. Turner, who had charge of these tableaux, as 
Mr. J. H. Dolph in the preceding tableau,depended on move- 
ment, but this took rather the form of dramatic expression 
John Alden stood by the spinning-wheel in the gray little 
Puritan chamber which had been painted for this occasion 
while Priscilla pulled idly at the flax, with downcast head; 
then she looked up and smiled. There was no need of 
words to utter, ‘‘ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 
In ‘‘The Courtship” she is standing looking sadly out of 
the window. A figure comes in view through the half-open 
door behind her; it is John Alden, He passes the window 
The girl’s face changes as she moves shyly back. John turns; 
she smiles, and lifts the posy to her lips, Now this is not 
only delightfully telltale, but to give it without a sense of 
pose or straining after effect is work of a high order. In 
this case Priscilla was a lineal descendant of John Alden, 
and possessed the Puritan type in-a remarkable degree, as 
well as unusual powers of dramatic expression 

As pictures, in the usual acceptation of the term, the sin 
gle figures presented the most complete illusion. Such were 
‘The Angel of the Scriptorium,” ‘‘The’ Madonna of the 
Lily,” and “The Aztec Hunter.” For these the frame was 
raised about six paces distant from the foot-lights, and sur 
rounded by dark crimson draperies which extended across 
the stage. From the frame to the background was a dis 
tance of about three feet, which, by means of the draperies 
of the background, that were carried a little around the sides 
and partially over the top, completed the enclosure in which 
the figure stood. This space in ‘‘ The Angel of the Scripto 
rium” was large enough to admit an English lectern, and 
back of the angel, in angelic robes of cheese-cloth and with 
a beautiful pair of wings from the Metropolitan Opera- 
house, was a large circlet of amber glass. This, by means of 
a bunch of electric lights, formed the angel's halo. 

The electric light is invaluable in tableaux, and has made 
new effects possible. The manifest advantage is that lights 
can be grouped to get the required strength, and placed ex- 
actly where they are needed. In ‘‘ The Madonna of the Lily ” 
the halo has a circlet of card-board perforated with longi 
tudinal openings copied from a painting by Bouguereau. 
Immediately behind it the lights were placed, and shone 
through the openings as celestial radiance. Canvas and 
paint could not have rendered the picture more vividly than 
did this arrangement from life. A lovely girl was dressed 
in a long white robe—and cheese-cloth, dampened and dried 
in wrinkled folds, it should be stated, is the material used 
for classic draperies. Over this was thrown the Madonna's 
blue mantel, consisting of two breadths of dark blue cash 
mere four yards long and edged with a dull gold band 
This was draped on in the manner of which the photographs 
of such pictures will furnish a model. Over the head was 
the scarf covering of pale blue silk. On this the halo was 
placed. In her hand were bunches of Easter-lilies. 

But in composing such pictures the choice of colors should 
be exact. Only certain blues, certain reds, certain greens may 
be admitted into paintings suggested from the old masters. 
The color of the background must be chosen with equal care, 
and, of course, with relation to the colors used in the figure. 
After all this is accomplished, the lighting makes or mars 
the effect of the picture. Tableaux such as these are never 
lighted from the foot-lights. Calcium-lights are placed in 
the wings, and the light is thrown between the frame and 
the figure, for the reason that just inside the frame is large 
meshed black net, larger, it must be noted, than Brussels 
net, and if the light strikes this from the outside it is reflect 
ed with much the same effect as from glass. If more light 
is needed it must come from above, but this is easily man- 
aged by gas jets in the flies. ‘‘ The Aztec Hunter,” a wild 


bronzed figure with its trophies of white swans, carried the 
possibilities of picturesque representation to its furthest 
But to do this would be scarcely possible without 
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equal facilities. In this case Mr. George Brush had the ser- 
vices of a studio model, who was also an athlete, and of su- 
perb proportions. 

The larger pictures were given without a frame, and occu- 
pied the entire stage. In the scene from Guenn a painted 
wave divided the stage horizontally. Behind this a bout 
was placed stern toward the shore. Here Guenn stood with 
her heavy oar. On shore a group watched the painter, and 
Thymar, with serious face. On the other side as aucy girl 
in a frilled cap was perched on a rock. The picture al- 
lows for charming costumes, which in this case were of Bre- 
ton make, having been brought over by Mr. Walter Satter- 
lee, who had charge of the tableau. 

The scene from The Minister’s Wooing was made possible 
by the back of the gig, with its little hair-covered trunk be- 
hind, being painted; the bride and groom were seated on the 
other side, and looked back out of the window at the wed- 
ding guests grouped at one side on the cottage steps. This 
tableau was arranged by Mr. E. L. Henry, and it may be re- 
marked here—and it is an evidence of the artistic perfection 
of these tableaux—that the artists, Mr. Henry, Mr. Low, Mr. 
Satterlee, Mr. Millet, Mr. Brush, were as individual in their 
living pictures as they are on their canvases. Their man- 
nerisms, their merits, and their defects were conspicuous 
enough to give a separate interest to the pictures. 

‘The Minuet,” by the younger Morans, will always be a 
popular representation from the number of pretty girls and 
young men it requires. The dress chosen was that piquant 
exaggerated style known as the Incroyable, that flourished 
during the Directory, the costumes being copied from Kaem 
merer’s paintings, photo-gravures of which are easily ob- 
tained. In this tableau, each time the curtain unfolded, a 
new step in the dance was revealed. For these pictures a 
proscenium frame with a veil of gauze would be an advan- 
tage, and as this would be so near the foot-lights, they would 
scarcely interfere so unpleasantly as on the gauze when 
it is removed some feet distant. 

But the most difficult achievement was the war pictures. 
These were beyond anything ever attempted before, and suc 
cessful to the extent of quickening the pulse and thrilling 
the heart of all who saw them. In ‘‘ Jolin Burns,” the hero 
occupied the centre of the stage, dressed as Bret Harte has 
described. The ground has already been fought over, and 
there lies a Confederate artilleryman. A stooping Zouave 
has his rifle sighted. A color-bearer is on the other side. 
The rest of the line is seen advancing through the smoke. 
Here is absolutely no sense of pose. One feels the confusion, 
the roar, the excitement of battle. 

In the ‘‘ Drummer Boy” the same scene is slightly changed. 
The boy is mounted on a comrade’s back; a Zouave is in at 
full run, his sword waving, one foot in air; the faces of the 
men are as intent and expressive as their actions. Mr. Gil 
bert Gaul, who arranged these tableaux, was fortunate in hav 
ing at his disposal studio models. ‘The poses are so difficult 
that an amateur would have found it troublesome to hold 
them. Studio models are accustomed to posing with their 
faces. They know how to adapt expression to movement. 
With amateurs this is most difficult. We have all seen Ju- 
diths who would not harm a fly. It must be confessed that 
artists prefer studio models, or at least art students, as mate 
rial. Amateurs, they say, want to put on their best expres 
sions as for the photographer, and are too much inclined to 
keep one eye for the foot-lights 

For these tableaux Mr. Gaul was offered men from one of 
the crack regiments, but declined in favor of his old soldier 
models, who were indifferent to their uniforms and muddy 
boots. Moreover the red tape of the militia service gives no 
clew to the go-as-you-please movement of a line of battle. 
But the old soldier understands this in a moment. 

The broken ground was prepared by throwing the floor- 
cloth over boxes scattered here and there, and the spaces 
strewn with army accoutrements as might be in all Jikeli- 
hood dropped. Light poured in from all sides to give the 
effect of strong sunlight, and John Burns, in a fury of 
loading his matchlock, had the benefit of an entire calcium. 
Flash-light powder burned in the wings and driven on to 
the stage by flapping cloths furnished the smoke. All the 
uniforms and accoutrements had seen service, as they elo- 
quently showed. 

It is scarcely necessary to suggest that war pictures such 
as these would always be immensely popular, and more than 
repay the labor of producing them. In conclusion, a word 
of worldly wisdom: Place your picture containing the great 
est number of pretty girls at the end of the programme, and 
that will hold the audience should there be much delay. 

Mary Gay HuMPHREYs. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 
fQVHE Thanksgiving feast is scarcely over when Christmas 
shoppivg begins in earnest, and the shops are filled with 
people in search of novel and pretty things, busy people, wo- 
men and men alike, who have no leisure in which to prepare 
the gifts they send their friends 

In jewelry, brooches, finger rings, and hair ornaments are 
the most fashionable pieces, and are therefore selected for 
gifts. For wearing at home in the morning and with after- 
noon tea gowns are small round or else square brooches, of 
pierced gold, delicately tinted, and tipped with small stones. 
For very young women are turquoises or moonstones, in 
heart-shape, framed with pearls or brilliants. Orchids and 
bright-hued autumn leavesare the favorite enamelled brooches. 
Diamond pins are rows of small stones forming the loops of 
a rosette or a bow-knot, or outlining double hearts, or massed 
in fleurs-de-lis or as a large chrysanthemum, or else in a square 
made up of small trefoils. A princely gift is a little box 
holding three or four brooches, all of the same device, but of 
different sizes, for adorning the bair and the bodice. Brooches 
of great value have colored diamonds, colored pearls, or sap- 
phires, in brown and pink, as well as in deep blue shades, 
mounted in pure white diamonds. 

Finger rings are the fad in jewelry, and are now worn by 
fastidious women with marquise medallions of a length that 
would formerly have been considered outre. A dark diamond, 
ruby, or sapphire, or several dark stones are in the centre of 
the medallion, with white diamonds along the edges as a 
frame. Beautiful new rings have a tiny miniature put be- 
neath a large flat table-cut diamond that is perfectly trans 
parent, and framed with small brilliants. Other novel rings 
worn in threes are heart-shaped bands of stones all around 
the finger, one of rubies, one of diamonds, and a third of 
sapphires. Thumb rings in serpent-shape with a ruby in 
the head are shown for ladies, and another new fancy is a 
narrow circlet of stones worn between the first and second 
joints of the third finger. The ‘‘ pinky rings” worn on the 
Tittle finger are still favorite gifts for young girls, the pretty 
design a heart of turquoise or pearl, or an enamelled flower. 
For men are gypsy rings of dark red gold with Indian carv- 
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ing or chased design, in which are embedded cabochon sap- 
phires, rubies, or cat’s-eyes. 

Gold or shell hair-pins and a slender fillet of chased gold or 
of silver are pretty gifts for very young women; tiaras and 
jewelled hair-pins are for those who are older. The ear-rings 
most worn are pearls in the daytime and diamonds in the 
evening, and are either solitaires pendent or the small ear 
screws. Many ladies, however, have given up ear-rings al- 
together, and have had their fine stones set as brooches or 
finger rings. Necklaces for débutantes are a single strand of 
pearls. The fancy in pendants is for a single large stone of 
fine quality oddly set, as a pear-shaped yellow diamond with 
a small setting at the top through which passes the slender 
chain necklace of platinum and gold. A strand of gold or of 
silver beads is still prized by young girls. A novel necklace 
shaped to fit the neck is of gold cord representing herring 
bone or drawn-work stitches. Bracelets are very slender, 
but are of little importance now, as long sleeves and long 
gloves are both in fashion. For school-girls are inexpensive 
brooches of silver, either brightly polished and repoussé, or 
darkly oxydized and etched in all the pretty outline shapes 
seen in diamond brooches—the double hearts, 


triangles, 
bow-knots, ete. 


Watches for these young girls are of silver, 
with a chain suspended from a brooch of hearts, bows, or 
crowns. 

Pocket-books thet now have a card-case to match are made 
small and nearly square, of smooth dark French morocco, 
ornamented with a little painted miniature set amid the 
flowers of a showy rococo gilt border. Other sets of purse 
and card-ease are of light-tinted morocco, pale rose, or tur- 
quoise, or else cream white, with gilt decorations of fleur-de 
lis, trefoil, or butterflies. Excellent cases for money and 
cards together are of seal ox, elephant skin, with strong cor 
ners of silver, that may be used for years without becoming 
shabby 

A useful gift is a chatelaine bag and small purse made of 
seal-skin, Astrakhan, or beaver, chosen to match the fur 
cape of the person to whom they are given. Both bag and 
purse are miniature representations of the fur-bearing ani 
mal’s head, and are supplied with tablets for memoranda, 
and fastened with oxydized metal clasps. A Persian Jamb 
bag costs $350, and the purse is a dollar less. Shopping 
bags of Suéde kid—black, tan, or gray—neatly pinked on 
the edges, are drawn together with silk cords, and cost only 
68 cents to $1. Other shopping bags of black satin are 
mounted with seal leather, or are of velveteen trimmed with 
black kid. More costly shopping bags shown at the jewel- 
lers are of panther or sea-lion skins, the silver tops set with 
baroque pearls, or ornamented with Saracenic decorations. 
The light and prettily marked skins of lizards and durable 
seal-skins are also used for bags. For the house, to be worn 
with afternoon tea gowns, are chatelaine bags of rich antique 
brocades, with silver top set with large pearls, or gold top 
with delicate damascene decorations, 

A pretty new gift is a large salts bottle, to be placed on a 
table for perfuming the room; it isa simply shaped glass jar, 
with plain silver or gold cover, and inside stopple of glass, for 
holding lavender salts: it costs $18and upward. Vinaigrettes 
to be carried are also simpler in shape and larger. A novelty 
of a different kind is shoe-tie clasps of silver or gold, at $3 
a pair, useful and pretty gifts for girls who cannot keep their 
shoestrings tied. The newest shell combs and hair-pins have 
gold tops in ribbon designs of bow-knots, loops, and twists, 
with waving ends. Blond shell-like amber is chosen for the 
handsomest hair-pins, with open lattice carving. A new in 
vention for holding the hair and preventing it falling down 
is « silver pin thrust through the back hair and hooked at 
one end, as if locked securely; the cost is but 50 cents. 

Of making many note-books there is no end. The chate- 
laine note-book, useful to women writers, hangs suspended 
from the belt by hook and chain, and is diamond-shaped, 
with light plush cover showing prettily through a network 
of dark metal. A note-book for sonnets, a gift for a poet- 
ess, is bound in lapis blue leather, decorated with golden 
cherubs, and has a lock and key for guarding its sweet con- 
ceits. Substantial covers of dark wood on other books have 
a clasp and corners of dark metal in antique designs. A 
three-cornered book, bound with bright red leather, has a 
pencil attached. Ooze-leather covers are decorated with sil- 
ver, and tiny books only two inches long have a lucky clover 
in silver or gilt embossed on their covers. : 

The chiatelaine eye-glass holder, a welcome gift to the near 
sighted and elderly, is a pretty pocket of silver arabesques 
lined with soft leather attached to a silver chain and hook: 
the cost is $10 50. Many other things are in convenient 
chatelaine fashion, as velvet pin-cushions, and emery bags 
with silver tops, thimble holders, needle-cases, and a silver 
acorn for needles, thread, and thimble. Fora knitter isa sil- 
ver bar on which yarn is to be wound. A silver-covered 
tape measure is pretty for the work-basket. For holding a 
single flower in a man’s button-hole is a tiny silver tube with 
a flower top sold for $1. For the library table or a journal 
ist’s desk are long slender scissors for cutting newspapers, 
the handles of silver with repoussé decorations. For card- 
players are silver covers for card counters suspended as a 
chatelaine. New letter clips are large initials formed of sil- 
ver cord. An hour-glass mounted in silver marks four min- 
utes for boiling eggs at table. An excellent watch-stand has 
a spring handle for holding the watch stationary, and a sil 
ver tray for the chain. A novelty is a single menw stand of 
silver, on which the bill of fare is written daily for the lady 
of the house. Small silver clocks are elegant for ladies’ bou 
doirs. Trinket boxes of silver have a miniature set in the 
lid. New inkstands with silver tops are square massive 
blocks of glass from the mould, without finish or decoration. 
Silver manicure sets are displayed on heart-shaped trays of 
silver. A silver scale for weighing letters is very useful. 
For library tables are pads with folding sides, the corners 
mounted in silver. For the large dressing tables now in 
fashion are wide low bottles of cut glass with silver tops and 
glass stopples, brush boxes of silver, pomade boxes, sponge 
dishes, and soap dishes in sets, all etched or carved to corre 
spond. For the conservatory are hot-house implements, 
rake, water-pot, and trowel of silver, made pretty to look at, 
and useful for elegant amateur gardeners. 

Gifts for gentlemen are numerous this season, and are 
better then usual. There are little etched silver boxes 
for holding elevated railroad tickets, that cost $8 25. Key 
cases of silver are smooth covers for notched keys, to be 
worn in the pocket or on the watch chain, and engraved 
with the address. Key rings of silver are $1 to $1 75, and 
with a long chain to fasten over a suspender button, while 
the keys rest in the hip pocket: they are $8 75. Searf-hold- 
ers, silver clasps to keep the scarf smooth, are $1 25. A 
nail-file in a filigree silver case for the vest pocket is $2 7). 
Postage-stamp boxes of silver for the pocket or chain are *2. 
A pocket comb of shell, mounted with silver, is $250. New 
silver match-boxes have genuine coins set in them, and others 
represent a bundle of newspapers stamped, ready for the 
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mail, to be engraved with the address of the person to whom 
it is given. Cigar-cutters of silver are $1 to $4. Silver cases 
holding court-plaster are only 75 cents. For ‘‘ lucky pieces 

are silver half-dollars arranged to conceal a photograph of 
some beloved face. Pocket-knives with finest steel blades and 
repoussé silver mounting are $2 50 to $5. -A silver corkscrew, 
shaped like a small silver pencil, is 2.85. Vest-pocket pin- 
cushions of velvet mounted in silver are $1 40 and upward. 
Square folded pockets of leather, mounted with silver, are 
conveniently shaped for holding change, tickets, or bills, 
and cost $2.15. Comical gifts are many grotesque figures 


of birds and animals in colored bronze to use as paper- 
weights. Among more costly gifts are silver spurs for 
horsemen at $46 a pair for those of lowest price; meer- 


schaums of the quality called sublime 


with Alaska Indian 
designs in the decoration on the 


silver-mounted bow], and 
the mouth-piece of amber; silver flasks etched with nautical 
scenes, tobogganing, bicy« le races, and battle preces 
pender buckles of silver or 1 
socks are $18 a pair 

For cabinet pieces and for bric-d-brac tables in drawing- 
rooms the fancy this season is for Dresden porcelain figures 
with trimmings of genuine lace, as a Watteau shepherdess 
with Valenciennes frills on her porcelain gown, a powdered 
marquis with huge lace cravat, or a Sedan-chair holding a 
pretty figure with lace-covered head. Other cabinet pieces 
are bits of enamel on silver, reproduced from famous museum 
pieces, some of them done by Benvenuto Cellini. Small 
ivory carvings copies ol antiques ure Croups of children at 
play, nymphs, Cupids, and cherubs, and among modern de- 
signs are the figures of Millet’s ‘‘Angelus.”” A German fancy 
is for old Saxe porcelain in toy pieces of furniture, a fauteuil 
tabie, or sofa, with gay landscape and flower painting for the 
decoration. New bonbon boxes are of stained ivorv, With a 
painted miniature framed in Rhine-stones on the covet 
pocket mirrors, puff-boxes, and tablets that are worn en chi 
telaine are also of ivory with miniature covers. Bonbon 
boxes of in odd new shapes, and 
larger than those of last year; there are also many handsome 
boxes of Capo di Monte, ; 
cover, 


Sus- 


ld are 890, and Sus pe nders for 


Dresden porcelain are 


, With figures in relief crowding th 
The Sedan chair is still a favorite jewel-case, mad 
of vernis Martin or of pressed leather with fleur-de lis deco 
ration, or else covered with brocades of old French patterns 

Small lamps, with globe of cut glass set in a candlestic 
cut to match, are new for the dinner and for corners 
in drawing-rooms; they are a reaction from the huge lamps 
now used, and a protest against the dripping of wax candles; 
with a prettily tinted shade of crépe de Chine pale yellow 


} 
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or rose, they cost $15 to $25, and are lovely gifts to house 
wives. Dresden candelabra and those of cut glass rival 
lamps in newly furnished houses. High slender ¢ 





sticks of silver or of white and gold china are in handsom« 
rooms. Low candlesticks, gifts for card-players, have theit 
trays shaped as spades, hearts, diamonds, or clubs. Sévres 
porcelains are in best keeping with the light furniture of 
fashionable drawing rooms, while royal Dresden pieces are 
chosen for small parlors and cozy chambers furnished in 


pale blue or rose-coior 


In the fancy stores are pretty work-bags of gay striped silk 


twisted to fall flat when empty and furnished with many 
pockets. Serap-bags and small ring-bags are gypsy kettles 
of wire lined with silk and mounted on a tripod. Sachet 





photograph cases are made of écru linen painted with small 
Dresden figures, daintily perfumed, and tied with ribbons 
Kid-covered cases for letters or for stationery are decorated 
With small painted flowers. Engagement tablets of porec 
lain marked with the days of the week are mounted in rich 
old brocades, and have Portfolios for a 

Watch-stauds 

A pen-wiper 
pin-cushion, and postage stamp box combined costs but 85 
cents, 


a pen il attached 
lady’s table are covered with moiré silk 


of painted kid mounted on an easel are $1 25 


Tablets of porcelain for memoranda and pads for notes 
stand on easels of and of leather. Calendars with 
leather mounting have a small clock in one corner. Ther 
mometers to present to horsemen are set in a crop, a riding 
whip, or a spur, and others for musical people are mounted 
on a violin, banjo, or tambourine. There are also damask 
covered banjos with a calendar in the middle, or supportit 
u frame for a photograph. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Trrrany & Co. ; 
Turopvore B. Starr; ArrkeN, Son, & Co.; By ALTMAN & 
Co.; and Exricu BRorHers 
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PERSONAL 

Miss Frances Power Cospse and the Rev. H. D. Rawns- 
ley, vicar of Crosthwaite, North Britain, have erected a 
monument on ‘the mighty Helvellyn” to the memory of 
Charles Gough, the brilliant and beloved young man who 
was killed there while mountaineering in 1805, and equally 
to the memory of the devoted terrier who watched alone by 
her dead master’s body for three months, the story of whose 
vigil is so tende rly told in Sir Walter Scott's so] Climb'd 
the Dark Brow,” and in Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Fidelity.” 

Mrs. Garrett Anderson advises middle-aged and elderly 
women to play at ball for half an hour every day. French 
women of leisure use a daily gymnastic drill, with parallel 
bars, wooden horses, ropes, and ladders, and for that reason 
Mrs. Anderson thinks, they are much less subject to indi 
vestion, rheumatism, vertigo, and other ills of advancing age 
than are English or American matrons in 
stances, 

In 1825 there were said to be but five millionaires in the 
United States. These were Jolin Jacob Astor and Stephen 
Whitney, of New York; William Gray, of Boston; Stephen 
Girard, of Philadelphia; and Nicholas Longworth, of Cin 
cinnati. Of these men, two were foreigners—Astor and Gi- 
rard. There are now more than five hundred millionaires 
in New York alone. 

Mr. William Allen, of Ballard, Washington, believes that 
he has invented the practical flying machine, which is to dis 
tance ocean greyhounds and lightning express trains. He 
has also evolved a unicycle, which is a single wheel seven 
teen feet in circumference, with a foot-wide tire, operated by 
pedals turning a smaller wheel which makes the larger re 
volve so that the cycler must advance seventeen feet with 
each revoiution. All sceptics are politely referred by Mr 
Allen to the biographies of Christopher Columbus and Rob 
ert Fulton 

Mrs. Douglas Gordon, Mrs. Henry Winter Davis, and 
Miss Mary Garrett, who were mainly instrumental in secur- 
ing the sum of money which is to cpen the Medical Schoo! 
of Johns Hopkins University to women, are now laboring to 
raise the half-million endowment fund which is necessary 
to the practical success of the new scheme. Women are 
working so generously and wisely all over the South for the 
higher education of women that Northern colleges must 
look to their ways or suffer in the comparison. - 
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Fig. 1.—Coat For Boy From 9 To 11 
YEARS OLD.—FrRont.—[See Fig. 3. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 

IIL, Figs. 21-97. 


FREAKS IN SILVER. 
BY H. 8. FLEMING 


FASHION of recent importation which finds favor with 
IX certain women of wealth is that of displaying a collec 
tion of antique silver on the drawing-room table. All silver 
articles possessing any interest—grandmamma’s silver candle 
sticks and snuffer tray, grandpapa’s snuff-box and shoebuc- 
sles, papa’s testimonial goblet with the names of the donors 
engraved on it—find a place on the mahogany board. In 
the course of time this family circle is enlarged to admit 
foreigners, such as an old Dutch spoon pictorially stamped, 
or a slender English marrow spoon. Perhaps the collection 
is the richer for a Portia casket purchased at a fabulous 
rate from a European Shylock, or by a pair of buttons, or a 
head-dress bought in Holland from some peasant maiden. 

Unless the collector is unusually astute, she is apt to have 
on her table one or two pieces of antique silver recently made 
in New York, which she has bought in good faith, but at a 
sum so low that she feels a little guilt at taking advantage 
of the dealer’s ignorance of the value of antiques. Curious 
and obsolete implements are sometimes found in the shops, 
and these are eagerly sought by the collector, who likes no- 
thing so well as some quaint object which needs explanation. 

But although the silversmith of past ages was ingenious 
and excelled in workmanship, he falls far behind the modern 
worker in the matter of iuventiveness. Every year sees new 
and unprecedented utensils 
added to the list of house- 
hold silver, the uses of 
which are so obscure that 
they can only be conject- 
ured. 

Puzzling problems await 
the archeologist of the 
future who explores the 
kitchen-middens of the last 
decade of the nineteenth 
century. He will discover 
curious silver instruments 
whose purposes mystify 
him and his association, 
and give the learned body 
something to debate upon. 

It is interesting to spec- 
ulate on the function 
which the Society for 
Archeological Research 
would assign to the new 
pancake server, which is 
one of the latest freaks in 
silver. Itslong handle and 
broad flat disk would be 
weighed in the balance of 
scientific investigation as a 
key to some obsolete cus- 
tom of past ages. Then, 
too, the individual but- 
ter knives, or ‘‘ butter 
spreads,” as they are called, 
which are nowadays con- 
spicuous on wedding: pres- 
ent tables—what flights of 








Fig. 2.—Coat For Boy From 5 To 7 

YEARS OLD.—FRonT.—[Sce Fig. 4. ] 

For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 
IX., Figs. 60-65. 





Fig. 3.—Back or Boy's 
Coat, Fre. 1. 


For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 21-27. 


the scientific imagination 
may be inspired by these 
novel little objects! 

Our silversmiths are cer- 
tainly making work for the 
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curators of the museums of the fu- 
ture. Representative collections of 
nineteenth-century silver will be ap- 
palling in size, Stop at the first case 
marked 1890. On the shelves are 
bonbon dishes of eccentric form and 
workmanship, and an infinite vari- 
ety of bonbon spoons and almond 
scoops. These are flanked by a 
great number of irregular-shaped 
berry spoons in silver and silver gilt, 
some of them with stained ivory 
handles. Near by is a large nut 
spoon, with heavy handle and deli- 
cate open-work bowl, and a set of 


N orange spoons, with the flanges of 
y \ their pi lots ground to " cutting 
SK S i po 5 t 5 
“WD edge. 


On the next shelf is the eqllection 
of forks. There isa toast fork, which 
looks like a diminutive pitchfork 
with half the handle broken off; an 
asparagus fork, with flat heavy 
tines nearly three inches long; a sar- 
dine fork, which is only a small 
edition of the same shape with very 
short broad blades; and an olive 
fork, with six-inch handle and two 
slender twisted prongs. There is 
also a butter-ball knife with forked 
end. 

One may see all sorts of tongs— 
bonbon tongs, olive tongs, and even 
the rarér ice tongs, with delicate 
spoon-like ends of open- work. 
Next is a cheese set, consisting of 
standard with three heavy prongs 
for holding an Edam cheese. A lit- 
tle silver knob to screw into the top, 
which is cut out for a cover, and a 
cheese scoop, complete the set. 

The exhibit illustrating the cus- 
tom of afternoon tea as observed in 
1890 includes a number of strange- 
looking articles. There is first a 
silver hot-water kettle, swinging on 
a standard, which is furnished with 
an alcohol lamp. Next is a hand- 
some tea-caddy in repoussé silver. 
The teapot is furnished with a per 
forated tea-ball and chain to put in 
the pot, and with a strainer for the 
spout. Many odd teaspoons may be 
seen in this display. 

This case contains also many mis- 
cellaneous articles. Among them is 
a set of salt-cellars, made of real 
oyster-shells mounted in_ silver. 
There is a pair of scissors for grapes, 
a silver-mounted cork for wine bot- 
tles, and a silver crumb scraper. 

The silver for babies occupies an entire case. Rattles, 
porridge bowls, button boxes, silver-mounted powder puffs 
and hair-brushes, and a silver-bound christening book 
for records and dates are found in this exhibit. Oddest 
of all is the baby’s food pusher—just a handle with a 
stout bar across the 
lower end, which the 
baby of 1890 was sup- 
posed to use instead of 
his fingers when filling 
his spoon. 

‘*What tireless in- 
vention!” the sight-seer 
of that day exclaims, 
turning wearily from 
the long line of cases 
which illustrate the 
infinite detail of nine- 
teenth-century life. 

And the actual dwell- 
ers in this age of detail 
are sometimes a little 
wearied too with the 
ceaseless activity of the 
inventors of ‘‘some- 
thing new.” But the 
time-spirit allows no in- 
dulgence to such con- 
servatives. The crowd 
in its mad pursuit of 
variety surges past 
them. For atime they 
may resist its current, 
but finally they too 
will follow, they too 
will spend money for 
freaks and _ vagaries, 
will prod their butter 
balls with a fork,and 
will seal their letters 
with a silver roller. 
The spirit of incessant 
change is in the air, and among those who draw full 
breaths of life there are few who escape inoculation. 


Fig. 4.—Back or Boy’s 
Coat, Fra. 2. 
For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. [X., Figs. 60-65 


SCARFS FOR DRAPERY. 

BIT of fabric wrought with that Eastern embroid- 
A ery for centuries famous for the skill which 
blends colors seemingly incongruous into wondrous 
harmony possesses a charmingly decorative power 
when hung in some unexpected corner, or over a piece 
of dark or gloomy furniture. One such touch is apt 
to suggest the need of another, and hence it is that the 
example long ago set by the studios has gradually 
grown to be the fashion. The demand for such bits 
of embroidery soon brought them to our shores in 
great variety; but the exquisite textures were necessa- 
rily very costly, and many who, while fully apprecia- 
ting their beauty and value, were unable to purchase 
them, vainly sought to copy them. Their imitations 
were anything but successful, and they were quick to 
perceive where the difficulty lay. The material that 
formed the background of these embroideries was eas 
ily obtainable in our shops, but not so the silks and 
metal threads, the fineness and exquisite colorings of 
which were so indispensable to the work which they 
were attempting. 
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But the American woman is not easily defeated, and she 
quickly turned her genius to the decorating of these imported 
Eastern stuffs with her own embroidery methods. In this 
she naturally felt herself more at home, and erelong the 
daintily embroidered flowers which she had hitherto lavished 
upon stiff valances, chair backs, and ottomans began to ap- 
pear upon soft gauzes and yet softer silks intended for dra- 
peries. Her formal wreaths and flower borders now gave 
place to loose sprays and separate flowers, showered appar- 
ently at random upon the delicately tinted backgrounds; and 
when she had finished off the two ends of her lengths of silk, 
her scarfs were completed and ready to be gracefully knotted 
and draped over corners, over the mantel-shelf, or to fall in 
flowing lines from the base of a bust or statuette, half con- 
cealing the pedestal 
which supports it. 

Thus the uphol- 
stered mantel-board, 
long familiar to our 
rooms, whose formal 
valance, or no less 
formal draperies, 
concealed the carv- 
ing of many a piece 
of beautiful marble 
or wood-work, and 
which for half the 
year was constantly 
menaced by the 
hearth fire, has now 
given way to the 
length of silken dra- 
pery, whose gener- 
ous and charmingly 
irregular festoons 
are held in place 
upon the shelf by 


rte ee tt 
wT ewrnrer 


bits of bric-d-brac. 
The uses to which 
their owners now 


put these embroider- 
ed scarfs are legion, 
but the amateur dec 
orator must guard 
against the cheap- 
ening effect of too 
many in one room. 
For example, the 
shabby corner of a well-worn sofa or chair back can be skil- 
fully hidden behind a loosely knotted scarf, apparently care 
lessly dropped in place, but in reality so firmly pinned fast 
that even the most restless pair of masculine shoulders would 
fail to dislodge it. When a picture rests upon an easel the 
general effect of both can be greatly enhanced by twining a 
scarf in and out of the easel just above the picture, one end 
resting upon the upper side of the frame, the other falling in 
its natural folds along the adjoining side. A square about 
the size of a silk handkerchief may be draped in a similar 
manner over the left-hand upper corner of a picture hanging 
upon the wall, or at the side of a bracket which supports a 
vase or statuette. Two diagonally opposite corners of such 
a square of silk are decorated and fringed; the other two are 
drawn toward the centre in pleats, and held in place by a bit 


Fig. 1.—F rock ror GIRL FROM 2 
To 3 YEARS oLD.—|See Figs. 2 
and 3, Page 992. ] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs. 66-65. 








Biack SiLK PELIsSE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL., Figs. 15-20, 
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of ribbon or a metal clasp; the cheap gilt breastpins answer 
admirably for this purpose. A square of this kind can be 
made particularly effective by outlining the pattern of a bro- 
caded silk handkerchief ingcolored tinsel cord, held in place 
by couching stitches. 

There are many ways of decorating these squares and 
scarfs of silk or gauze; the style chosen must, however, har- 
monize with the color and 
nature of the material of 
the ground work. 

An exquisite one was ex 
posed at a Woman's Ex 
change recently; it was a 
length of pale blue Chinese 
silk, one end fringed to a 
depth of five inches, and 
the other turned under to 
form a long loop and soft 
knot from which the free 
end drooped. A few wild 
roses lying loosely among 
their own leaf sprays were 
painted upon the silk a 
half-yard above the fringed 
end; below these a single 
rose was painted as if just 
dropping from the bunch 
above it, and from here 
downward loose petals, 
shading from the palest to 
the deepest pink, were scat- 
tered as if blown there by 
the wind. Much of its 
beauty lay in the dainty 
brush-work and in the per- 
fect harmony that existed 
between the rose and leaf 
colors and the pale blue of 
the background. <A scarf 
like this falling over a dark 
pedestal from beneath the 
foot of a marble figure 
would prove a lasting thing 
of beauty, and one in which 
its owner could take both 
pride and pleasure. Hand- 
painted designs are fre 
quently found upon one 
end of a scarf and embroid- 





Fig. 2—Back or Ciorn Cos- 
TUME, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-14. 


Fig. 1.—CLora Costumz.--FRont.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-14. 
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Fig. 1.—Lirrte Grrw’s Coar.—{See Fig. 2, Page 992.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 32-36, 


ery upon the other. This embroidery is not always 
wrought in elaborate satin stitch or the scarcely less 
elaborate Kensington stitch. Generally the leaves and 
flower petals are darned in the 
ordinary across and back again 
stitch, or in the prettier yet 
equally easy one that, when 
finished, resembles the meshes 
of fish-net. 

This holds true for most 
flower designs, golden-rod and 
cock’s-comb excepted. These 
are very quickly finished if 
worked only in closely wrought 
French knots of arrasene in 
three shades of yellow or of 
red, and are both natural and 
effective in appearance. 

Flowers painted or etched 
with fine threads of silk upon 
the exquisite gauze known as 
bolting-cloth have an excellent 
effect, and for this reason a 
strip of this gauze from twelve 
to eighteen inches deep is fre 
quently attached to one of the 
ends of a silk scarf and then 
decorated with some suitable 
design. Usually different de- 
signs are chosen when both 
ends of the scarf are to be dec 
orated, and although they may 
be colored differently, accord- 
ing to the demands of the de- 
sign, the colors must at the 
same time harmonize with the 
background and with one an- 
other. 

Soft silks like India silk 
and surah make the most 
graceful scarfs when drapery 
is desired, but the fringe pro- 
duced by drawing out the cross 
threads at the end is rarely as 
full and rich as one would 
wish. Silken tassels hung ou 
long loops of cord can be sewn 
across the scarf and allowed to 
rest upon the fringe, or the 
fringe itself can be rendered 
heavier by asimple device. Be- 
fore beginning to fringe the 
silk, turn up a hem as deep as it 
is desired to have the fringe, 
and hem-stitch it in place. 
Slit open the doubled edge at 
the foot of the hem, and pro- 
ceed to ravel it to within half 
an inch of the hem-stitching. 

The old-fashioned braiding 
designs can be rendered very 
effective by outlining the de- 
sign with heavy Japanese gold 
or silver, or tinsel cord. Bits 
of silk or plush cut to fit the 
petals of large flowers, such as 
dog-wood, iris flowers, and tu- 
lips, or shaped for autumn 
leaves, can be basted in place 
and couched down with Japa- 
nese gold. Decoration of this 
kind is inexpensive, yet at the 
same time artistic and effectual. 
Pond-lilies and their leaves are 
exquisite on pale green back- 
grounds; so too are the glow- 
ing tints of oranges or cock’s- 
comb; equally effective are the 
purples of pansies, violets, or 
iris flowers. Pale pink, deep 
reds, tiger-lily and paler shades 
of yellow harmonize with pale 
blué and pale lemon-color. 
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Lilacs, pansies, mignonette, and violets go well with deep 


yellow as a background. 


Daisies, apple blossoms, orange 


blossoms, clematis, dog- wood, and other white flowers. mign 
onette, forget-me-nots, and dark red flowers are used for 


pink scarfs. 


As a rule, however, pale blue, lemon-color, 


and pale green are most effective when used for draperies, 
Black silk or satin is usually worked with the brilliant Jap 





Back or Lounermne Rose, 


Fie. 1, oN Front PaGe. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs. 50-59. 





anese gold, and is particu- 
larly effective when tied 
about a piece of gilt furni 
ture, or twisted about the 
shaft of a burnished brass 
piano lamp. 


WHAT TO EAT AND 
HOW TO SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE T. HERRICK 
XXXIIL-—-HIGH TEA. 
K* Ra small company the 

high tea is an excellent 
form of entertainment. It 
is not suitable for a large 
assembly, but when a limit 
ed number of guests have 
been invited to spend the 
evening in some such recre 
ation as card-playing, it is 
very pleasant to ask them 
first to high tea. Or if the 
latter part of the evening is 
to be devoted to dancing, a 
chosen few of the 
may be invited to tea first, 
and the remainder requested 
to come later. In that case 
no supper should be offered 
to the dancers except cake, 
cream, and coffee. 

Should the dining table be 
large enough to accommo- 
date all the guests bidden to 
the high tea,it may be drawn 
to the requisite length, and 
all the company seated about 
it. But if, from the limited 
dimensions of the dining 
room, or because it better 


guests 


CAMEL’S-HAIR COSTUME. 
For description see Supplement. 
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suits the fancy of the hostess. Small tables 
are preferred. These may be laid to accom 
modate each six, or four, or even two, always 
taking care in the last case that the right two 
are placed together. 

If one large table is used, it may be spread 
with either a dinner or a tea cloth. Flowers 
should be in the middle upon a pretty centre 
piece, and there may be small vases set about 
here and there. Individual bouquets are not 
at all necessary. The places should be ar 
ranged as usual, with email silver for each 
and tue usual accompaniments of 
butter plates—or of bread-and-butter plates 

—salt-cellars, glasses, napkins, etc. If it is 
warm weather, the table may be further 
beautified by the bowls or baskets of fresh 
fruits that are to make part of the dessert, 
and in winter, dishes of cake, of preserved 
or brandied fruits, etc., may be on the table. 
Should the hostess prefer, however, these 
may be placed on the sideboard, thus allow 
ing space for the more substantial viands, 
which at a tea are seldom relegated to the 
position on the side-table which they would 


course, 


take at dinner 

At the head of the table sits the hostess, 
with the tea-tray in front of her. It by no 
means follows, however, because this repast 


is called a tea that the Chinese herb should 
be en évidence. If the party is composed 
chiefly of young people, the chances are 
strongly in favor of their preference being for 
coffee or chocolate. They may be offered 
their choice of these beverages, which the 
hostess pours out, the servant passing them 
with cream and sugar, that each may add of 
these to suit himself. Russian tea may pos 
sibly be offered, but even this is apt to be 
less popular than either chocolate or coffee. 

Should small tables be used, the hostess 
may preside over a tray placed upon one of 
them, or, when it seems more convenient, 
the cups may be filled outside, and passed to 
each with the cream pitcher and sugar-bowl 
It saves some delay in serving if there are 
a cream pitcher and sugar-bow] on each table 
These little tables may be covered with small 
cloths or large napkins, and need have no 
thing else upon them beyond the necessary 
furniture for each place, except, perhaps, a 
vase of flowers. While small tables are often 
admirable as accommodating more people 
with comfort than could be seated at a large 


table, yet the latter gives opportunity for a 
prettier display of floral decoration, china, 
silver, etc., than is afforded by the former. 


The bill of fare is easily arranged. There 
are no raw oysters or clams, as at a Junch or 
dinner, and while bouillon may be provided, 
it is not at all necessary. The meal may he 
gin with oysters in some form, as fricasseed, 
fried, broiled, steamed, or panned, or in cro 
quettes. With them are passed bread-and 
butter (brown or graham bread cut thin is 
good with oysters) or rolls. The plates are 
then removed, and the next course brought 
in. This may consist of chicken—broiled or 
fried—or broiled birds, or French chops, and 
of potatoes in some form, as @ la parisienne, 
French fried, or hashed with cream and 
browned. Cold tongue or ham is sometimes 
also passed at this time, and warm bread in 
some shape, as French rolls, sally-lunn, tea 
biscuit, rusk, or waffles. The coffee or choc- 
olate is also served at this stage in the pro 
ceedings 

After this course comes a salad—lettuce 
and tomato mayonnaise, or chicken, lobster, 
or salmon—fresh plates being served for this, 
as a matter of course. Olives and some fan 
cy cheese—Brie, Roquefort, or Gorgonzola— 
usually come with the salad. Cheese at this 
stage is strongly recommended by the epicure, 
but it is not essential, except to those who 
hold, in the words of the old doggerel, that 

“A dinner (or supper) without cheese 
Is like a kiss without a squeeze.” 


The table is now cleared, and the nan 
brought in. This may be quite mg s, 
say, preser ved or brandied fruit with fancy 
cakes; or it may be more elaborate, and com 
prise jelly, charlotte-russe, or fresh fruit of 
some kind, and light cakes. Ices are not 
strictly en régle, although no canon of taste is 
seriously offended if they are offered. It is 
better, however, to serve them later in the 
evening. Still, they are not essential even 
then. Finger-bowls set on doilies laid on 
pretty plates must be passed the last thing 
before the guests quit the table. 

Of course the menu suggested above may 
be altered to suit the season and the taste of 
the entertainer. Lobster or crabs, clams or 
shrimp, may be substituted for the oysters. 
Green pease may accompany chops, or sweet- 
breads may be the principal meat dish of the 
second course. Roast duck,turkey,or chicken 
may be provided if broilers are out of season, 
or birds may be served with a lettuce or cel 
ery salad for the third course. And when 
one reflects upon the fancy dishes which 
may be prepared for dessert—the blanc- 
manges, the jellied fruits, the Spanish or Ba- 
varian or Hamburg creams, the charlottes of 
divers kinds, the whips, custards, and sylla- 
bubs—the only difficulty that arises is where 
to choose 

A pretty notion is to introduce some unex 
pected feature into the high tea which will 
appeal to the imaginations of the guests as 
well as to their palates. A little ingenuity 
will suggest some novelty of this sort. The 
literary salad, which has become well known 
in certain localities, may yet be unfamiliar in 
others. This is made by cutting a number of 
slips of paper, writing on each one a prose or 
poetic quotation, and attaching cach strip to 
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a leaf of pale green tissue- paper, cut and 
crimped into the fashion of a lettuce leaf. 
Different shades of the paper should be se 
lected, so that the tints may blend as they do 
in a veritable head of lettuce. These leaves 
are then arranged in a bowl, and at some 
point in the meal, usually just before the 
dessert, the bow] is passed, and each guest 


draws out at random two or three of the 
leaves, The endeavor then is to guess the 


authorship of the different quotations, and a 
prize is usually offered to the one who guesses 
ihe greatest number correctly. The prize 
may be the bow] or dish in w hich the salad 
is served. Or, instead of quotations, conun- 
drums may be written on the slips, and puz- 
zling out their answers usually affords a 
great deal of amusement, 

A bright young hostess, who was always 
bubbling over with new and charming ideas, 
hit upon the clever one of having her guests’ 
characters told by chirosophy. She obtained 
a specimen of the handwriting of each of 
those whom she had invited, and sent the 
samples to a specialist, who deduced from 
each an estimate of the characteristics of its 
writer. The verdicts thus obtained were 
enclosed each in an envelope bearing the 
name of the person whose peculiar bias was 
therein described. Every envelope was then 
bound with a ribbon, tied, and sealed. One 
was then laid at the place of each guest at 
the table, and after proving a fruitful source 
of wonder and comment during the early 
part of the meal, the seals were broken when 
the fruit was passed. Each read aloud the 
statement contained in her envelope, and it 
was curious and amusing to observe with 
what accuracy many idiosyncrasies and sin 
gular traits of disposition had been indicated. 


HER LOVE AND HIS 


BY .F. W: 


LIFE.* 
ROBINSON, 


was Her Fortune,” 


Lazarus in Lonpon,” ere. 


AvTnor or “Herr FPaor 


“Lirten Kate Kirny,” “ 


BOOK V.—THE NEW LIFE 
CHAPTER ITI. 


A MORNING CALL. 


[ was the beginning of December, and 
Pilchardtown, though deserted by the 
tourist and the fashionable visitor, was doing 
a tolerably brisk business in the invalid de 
partment. Hundreds had come to Pilchard 
town who were too il] or too poor to get to 
Algiers or the south of France, and the win- 
ter season in consequence was in a fair state 
of “swing.” Only on very fine days was 
this perceptible, and then Bath-cbairs and 
long ugly things, wherein white - faced folk 
lay as in their coffins, were wheeled to and 
fro along the promenade with monotonous 
pertinacity so long as the sunshine lasted or 
the wind kept in the right quarter. People 
with respirators were alway Ss numerous, and 
the town band played in the afternoon, wea 
ther permitting. The weather not permit- 
ting, or the wind and rain very much in the 
ascendant, and Pilchardtown was a melan 
choly place indeed. 

Rudolph Consterdine and his daughter, 
supremely ignorant of the fact that Mike 
Garwood was living at the other end of their 
own terrace, had come to their Pilchardtown 
house after the death of Sister Edith. Patty 
was sad and almost inconsolable—she had 
seen so little of death, and this was of a good 
woman to whom she was allied —she had 
begged for rest at Pilchardtown in lieu of 
returning to London; and her father, no- 
thing loath, had readily given his consent. 
Rudolph was more at home at Pilchardtown 
than in London society; he was known bet- 
ter at the Cornish watering-place; he was 
looked up to more, he considered. He could 
not walk along the parade without attract 
ing general attention. ‘‘That is Mr. Con 
sterdine,” was whispered here and there by 
respectful persons, and ‘‘ Why, here’s Old 
Grumpy again!” boys and other irreverent 
specimens of humanity had been heard to 
mutter in loud asides as he passed by. 

Rich man as Rudolph was, Consterdine 
Terrace had troubled him at odd periods of 
his career—a tenant back in his rent, a house 
empty of occupants, with ‘‘To Let” on a big 
board at the front gate, vexed him more than 
it would have done most men in his position 
of life—rendered him irritable, at times even 
despondent. Once or twice he had thought 
of selling ‘‘ the lot” without reserve, and the 
desperate notion of turning the whole thing 
into a hotel (limited)—the last refuge of the 
destitute landlord—had more than once oc- 
curred to him. Therefore, when he reached 
Pilchardtown, he was pleased to hear from 
his agent that No. 36 Consterdine Terrace— 
a house that had always given him more 
trouble than the rest of them put together, 
like the spoiled child of a family —had been 
let to a most respectable tenant for ‘‘ twelve 
months certain,” with the option of taking a 
lease, should Mr. Innis, the new tenant, find 
the place agree with his constitution, concern 
ing which he was deeply interested. 

‘I think it would be a simple act of po- 
liteness, Patricia, if I called upon Mr. Innis,” 
said Rudolph, over his nine-o’clock break- 
fast table. 

“Ye s,”" said Patricia, not deeply interest- 
ed, “I think it would,” 
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“T’'m not fond of looking up the tenants, 
but Mr. Innis is not a trumpery lodging- 
house keeper, or a retired tradesman, or any- 
thing of that sort.” 

** What is he?” asked his daughter. 

‘A man of considerable meaus; collects 
pictures; has a wife who is never very well; 
and a son whom nobody ever sees, who keeps 
to the top rooms—‘ touched,’ I am afraid.” 

‘Who tells you this?” 

‘My agent, Jones. And, my dear, if you 
were to call upon Mrs, Innis, it would be only 
a polite act of attention. I expect she would 
be very glad to see you.” 

“Yes, presently,” said Patricia, listlessly ; 
““but they may not be desirable people to be- 
come acquainted with, dad.” 

‘*Bless my soul, I don’t want to be friend- 
ly with them!” exclaimed the father. ‘I 
late new friends; but as his landlord, I feel 
I ought to call upon him. It is my duty, in 
fact. And I never neglected that,” he said, 
almost snappishly. 

‘Well, then, why not call at once?” said 
Patty, anxious to close the discussion, and 
wondering a little at her father’s pertinacity 
in this direction. 

**T will call this very day.’ 

Rudolph had nothing to do, and found the 
time hanging somewhat heavily on his hands, 
but he had been chiefly anxious to interest 
his daughter in the new-comers. There was 
an unpleasant suspicion in his mind—he who 
was always suspicious—that Patricia was 
wholly lacking in interest in anything at pre- 
sent; that she was, in fact, ina bad w ay alto- 
gether. He knew the engagement had been 
broken off between her and Sir Felix, that 
Patricia had told Sir Felix that she could not 
any longer regard him as her future husband, 
and so would be glad to cancel the engage- 
ment, and he had hoped that it had only been 
a lovers’ quarrel, a little tiff arising from see- 
ing too much of each other, probably. He 
remembered that in his courting days—hea- 
vens! what extraordinary days they were, 
too!—if he saw too much of his Siancée, he 
or she was sure to say something which 
the other would sulk over or make a griev- 
ance out of. It was the normal condition of 
things, he imagined, for it had happened in 
his case. 

But there had been no quarrel, Sir Felix 
assured him on a final interview that they 
had had together; it had been a separation 
by mutual consent, for the benefit, the future 
happiness of both parties concerned. He had 
been told nothing of Mike yet. Sir Felix 
had left that revelation for Patricia, and Pa 
tricia had said nothing. There would be 
plenty of time for that miserable story, she 
thought, and if it were even necessary to tell 
her father at all. He had been suspicious of 
Mike, and Mike had gone away to Venice 
without so much asa good-by. Why should 
not the story break off here, and nobody the 
wiser? No one cared what the end might 
be, apparently; no one cared for Mike; it 
was so easy to forget. Therefore, in blissful 
unconsciousness of everything that had oc 
curred at Pengavissy, Rudolph Consterdine 
walked sedately into the lion’s den. It was 
not often he attempted any courtesy—formal 
visits had been always very much out of his 
way—but here he was proceeding up the 
steps of No. 36 to make the acquaintance of 
Mr. Innis; or, at least, to let the gentleman 
become aware that he was Alderman Con- 
sterdine, his landlord; and not wholly indis- 
posed to be neighborly if he found his tenant 
a decent sort of an individual, 

When he was in the hall he began to have 
his first doubts of the wisdom of his mission. 
The maid servant was inquisitive and un- 
couth. She took the card from his hand, 
read it, and looked back at him as if to see 
whether he corresponded with the name and 
address there, and whilst thus employed an 
extraordinary being emerged from regions 
below, and came in a sidelong fashion along 
the hall toward them. 

‘What isit, Betsy? Who is it?” she asked. 
‘It isn’t time for taxes yet, or gas rate, or 
anything. We have not been here a quarter, 
or anything like a quarter. What do you 
want?” she said to Rudolph. 


The woman was carelessly and oddly 
dressed. There were many colors in her 
dress and in the ribbons to her cap. She 


was not so steady in her gait as she might 
have been even, and it was a sallow, sullen, 
grimy face, .it up by two great piercing 
eyes, into which he stared. 

“Tam Mr. Consterdine, as you might have 
perceived by the card, madam, if—’’ 

“T can’t read without my glasses,” she in- 
terrupted, ‘‘and they're down-stairs on the 
kitchen dresser; and you don’t expect I'm 
going after them down all those cussed stairs 
again. And, here—did you say your name 
was Consterdine?” 

‘1 did.” 

oe you want to see my old man?” 
“El 
Mr. Innis, I should say. 


see as 





You want to 
Is that what you want?” 

‘For a few moments, and if he is disen- 
gaged,” said Mr. Consterdine, regarding his 
questione r with considerable dismay now. 

‘Oh, he’s disengaged fast enough! If he 
had something to do but drink it'd be all the 
better for him. Drink’s bad, you know. I 
wonder you haven’t seen him before this,” 
she added, ‘‘ in his Bath-chair, taking the air 
like a real lord. Mr. Consterdine, you say 
your name is?” 

* Yes.” 

‘I've heard it before. I’ve heard it ever 
so many times before somewhere or other; 
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but I’m a bit dazed this morning. ‘The ser- 
vants are too much for my head. I— Oh, 
good Lor’! Wait a minute, will you?” 

And Mrs. Garwood, rejuvenated almost by 
comparison with her late Choke Street ‘‘ get 
up,” darted suddenly into the dining-room 
and disappeared. 

Rudolph frowned whilst he stood there 
waiting on the hall mat. He wished he 
had not come. He had put himself very 
much out of the way to be civil and neigh- 
borly, and the result was not satisfactory 
so far as it had gone. It was a strange and 
disordered household, and if that erratic per- 
son with the yellow face was Mrs. Innis, 
he supposed Mr. Innis would be something 
of the same style. The servant closed the 
door and marched down stairs, and the im 
pulse came over him to open the door again 
and slip into the street. But his curiosity 
got the better of him; it was necessary that 
he should see what kind of a person this Mr. 
Innis was. If he were anything like the rest 
of the establishment, Jones, the agent, had 
been a fool in letting the house to such a 
party. And Jones should be made to suffer, 
too, for his lack of judgment in the matter. 
Jones might be going out of his mind. 

He could hear much stage-whispering in- 
side the room, and his name mentioned, and 
then little angry altercations between the 
shrill snappy treble of Mrs, Innis and the 
deep basso profundo of her lord and master. 
Rudolph Consterdine’s arrival had evidently 
disconcerted the whole of the establishment. 
It was remarkably singular, he thought again. 
Suddenly the door was thrown open, and re 
mained wide open, and Mrs. Innis stalked into 
the hall. 

“You can ge in. You'll find him in his 
sasy-chair. Mind that spittoon round the cor- 
ner, will you?” she said. Then she disap- 
peared down the stairs after the house-maid, 
leaving Mr. Rudolph Consterdine to announce 
himself to his new tenant as he best might 

Mr. Consterdine entered very cautiously. 
His quick glance noted that the room was 
well furnished, even elaborate ly, if somewhat 
garishly, and that the walls were hidden by 


ihe numerous and excellent oil-paintings on 


them. There was a frightful smell of to 
bacco, and a thick mist of tobacco smoke 
and Mr. Consterdine, caught unawares by 
this, burst into a violent fit of coughing as 
he made his way into the room 


CHAPTER III. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

James Garwoop, a/ias Innis, was lying 
supine in an easy-chair by the fireside, with 
his legs resting on a second chair that was 
handy. The spittoon to which Mrs. Gar 
wood had referred was within an easy ex 
pectorative distance, and a short clay pipe 
in Mr. Garwood’s mouth was giving forth 
volumes of smoke, its owner puffing vig 
orously and even nervously, in his excite 
ment at the unlooked-for appearance of his 


landlord, It was an early hour for a morn- 
ing call, but Mr. Consterdine had not taken 


that little breach of etiquette into account, 
and his tenant was unprepared for visitors 
James Garwood was clad in his bright blue 
dressing-gown, he was destitute of collar and 
necktie, one slipper of considerable dimen 
sions was on a foot which was probably 
gouty, the other was some distance away on 
the carpet, having recently been hurled at a 
eat which had been stretching itself with its 
claws inserted in a picture-frame till su 
prised and scared by its master’s rudeness 
There was a smal] table at James Garwood’s 
elbow, and a decanter of rum, a jug of hot 
water, a tumbler, and a plate with several 
slices of lemon thereon, indicative of a strong 
carouse before luncheon. There was a news 
paper upon Mr. Innis’s lap, but it was still 
folded as from the stationer’s hands, and had 
not been looked at. 

‘**Come in, sir—come in. So you're Mr 
Consterdine, are you?” said Garwood, with 
an effort at politeness, and a very husky 
voice. ‘I am proud to have the honor 0° 
making your acquaintance, sir. My worthy 
landlord, I presume. How are you, sir—how 
are you?” 

He extended his hand, which Mr. Conster 
dine took with reluctance, and let go again. 
“a am pretty well, thank you,” he said. 

‘There's a chair over there—sit down and 
make y ourself comfortable, sir,” said his ten 
ant. ‘Neighbors should be neighbors all 
the world over, yong they are, and who- 


ever they are. Can I offer you a glass of 
rum and water, sir? If so, touch the bell 
over there, for my abominable legs won't 


carry me to it in much under five minutes.” 

‘I do not drink spirits in the daytime,” 
said Mr. Consterdine, stiffly. 

‘ Ah, that’s a pity. It sets a man up for 
the day, you know.’ 
“Or knocks him down.” 

‘Ha! ha! just so, if not taken with discre- 
tion. Exactly so. You are a bit of a humor- 
ist, I see,” said Garwood, quite boisterously. 

‘But sit down; for God’s sake, sit down. I 
hate to see a man standing about, as if he 
couldn't make himself at home anywhere. 
There’s « chair, old fellow; get yourself to 
anchor as soon as you can, if it’s only to 
oblige me. And then,” he added, in a pat 
ronizing air that was exceedingly offensive 
to his visitor, ‘let me know what I can do 
for you.’ 

Rudolph Consterdine sat down, and looked 
in his grim way across at Mr-Innis. Yes, he 
wished he had not come. He did not admire 
his tenant at all—that heavy brow and square 
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jowl and unpleasant glaring of the eyes were 
all especially forbidding, despite a galvanic 
kind of smile which distorted the counte- 
nance at unlooked-for intervals, and startled 
the observer. Yes, he matched Mrs. Innis 
wonderfully well. Rudolph thought he 
would. Jones was an ass, and eager for his 
commission; he should have known better 
than to have accepted such a tenant as this. 

* You can do nothing for me, Mr. Innis,” 
he said. ‘‘I was passing, and I thought I 
would look in for a few moments and intro- 
duce myself.” 

‘‘T wish you, or somebody, would look in 
a little more often,” said Garwood. ‘‘ This 
isn’t a cheerful spot, and I’m about hipped 
to death in it. And as for my health improv- 
ing in this dead-and-alive hole—it isn’t a bit 
better. The physician was a liar—paid to 
puff up the place, I wager. I shall go off 
like the snuff of a —— candle, you see if 
I don't—I know all about it. I’m prepared. 
I don’t care—I'm no coward. What’s the 
good of living like this, sitting all of a heap, 
like a tailor, staring out of a window—a per- 
fect wreck, sir? Tell me if it’s any use, if 
you can.” 

And here he slapped the table with his 
hand, and made everything upon it dance 
and jingle. 

‘* You are an invalid?” asked Mr. Conster- 
dine, in an inquiring tone of voice, as though 
asking a conundrum. 

‘‘Any fool can see that,” was the rough 
reply. ‘‘ And what's the use of riches in my 
condition—I ask you, sir, who I hear are 
pretty warm too—when one is brought as 
low as Tam? When I was poor I was happy 
enough—life all larks, sir; but to come into 
property and the loss of one’s legs at the 
same time, why, it isn’t worth saying a mangy 
blessing for. Is it—I ask you, sir, is it? I 
keep on asking you, it seems. Why the devil 
don't you answer?” 

‘**T wish you would not put to me all these 
questions,” Rudolph remonstrated. ‘I’m 
sorry for your affliction, but I am quite at a 
loss how to reply to you.” 

“Have you ever been ill?” 

**T can’t say as I have.” 

‘Wait till you are, then, and see if you'll 
bear it better than I. You've a bad temper, 
I have heard, and that comes to the front 
sharpish when you're in pain, I can tell you,” 
said Garwood, ‘I’m not a good temper—I 
own it—and I am not so well this morning 
as I thought I should be; and my wife’s a 
focol—I dare say you saw that for yourself 
when you came in—and will muddle about 
the kitchen all the morning; and my son’s 
a half-mad, half-sulky beast, who won't keep 
his old father company; and I've an awful 
headache that I can’t possibly account for— 
crabs for supper last night, perhaps, and 
champagne, and I don’t believe they mix 
well, Do you like champagne?” 

‘Tt does not agree with me.” 

‘I've some of the finest brands, and I’m 
not greedy over it—not I,” he cried. 
don’t keep it all to myself; that’s not Jem 
Gar—Innis’s way; never was, never will be. 
If I tap a bottle, will you join me?” 

‘No, thank you. [ would rather not.” 

‘Can you play cribbage—nap—écarte? 
Will you cut me for half a sovereign?” sug 
gested James Garwood, very eager for amuse- 
ment, ‘‘ There’s a pack of cards on the man- 
tel-piece. Hand it over. Anything for a 
little distraction.” 

“| never play cards.” 

‘* You don'tseem up to much, Consterdine, 
I dare say, if we came to analyze the case, 
you're a more miserable devil than I am,” 
the tenant said, with a sudden laugh, which 
went off like a pistol-shot. ‘‘It’s often the 
case. If I had your health I'd enjoy life, 
though—no one better—no one quicker. I'd 
seatter the yellow boys, which | have come 
into, fast enongh.” 

‘‘Have you—have you been long in pos 
session of your property?” asked Mr. Conster 
dine, nervously. 

‘‘A few years—three years about. I lost 
a brother in these parts.” 

“Oh, indeed. What was his name?” 

‘“Why, Innis, to be sure. What's the use 
of asking a thick-headed question like that?” 

““T beg pardon. Of course it must have 
been. Jam dull this morning.” 

‘“*T see you are—thundering dull. Are you 
often like it?” 

“No, I'm not,” said Rudolph, sharply. 

‘All right, no offence,” said Garwood, 
looking critically from under his shaggy eye- 
brows at his visitor. “ Excuse a slight irri- 
tability on my part to-day; I’ve told you the 
reason. As a rule I’m as amiable and play- 
fulasakitten. Give us a look up this even- 
ing and you'll sce a wonderful difference. 
Did you say you would, or you wouldn't, 
have some rum and water? I’ve forgotten— 
curse my wretched memory—I can’t remem- 
ber anything. I’m a wreck —a wreck —a 
wreck, sir!” 

Rudolph Consterdine got up, buttoned his 
coat, and prepared to beat a hasty retreat. 
The man before him was drunk or mad—a 
perfect beast,a monstrosity—and the sooner 
he was out of the house the better 

‘*T will wish you good-day, Mr. Innis.” 

“You're not off already?” 

‘Yes, I am.” 

‘7 don’t see much the use of your coming 
if you bolt away like this,” grumbled Gar 
wood. ‘‘ There's a lot of things I wanted to 
say to you; but, there, I give it up for to-day. 
You'll come in this evening,old man? You'll 
find me lively enough then.” 

‘*I dare say I should.” 
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“Will you—” 

‘“‘T have an engagement this evening.” 

‘‘Sorry to hear it. Never mind,” said Gar- 
wood. ‘‘ When I’m a shade better I'll come 
round to you.” 

‘Oh, Lord!—indeed. I—Iam very seldom 
at home,” said Rudolph. 

‘*Tcan wait till you come back; my time’s 
my own now I’m a prosperous man. I have 
nothing to do.” 

‘*] don’t seem to remember a Mr. Innis 
before in these parts,” said Rudolph, thought- 
fully; ‘‘and I fancied I knew everybody in 
Cornwall.” 

‘**Oh, no, you don’t know everybody; you 
don’t know me,” said Garwood, with a sud 
den guffaw again; ‘‘ and it’s not your business 
to be too infernally curious about other peo 
ple’s affairs. I don’t like that. I— Hello, 
there it is again!” 

‘* What is?” asked Rudolph,turning round 
quickly. 

“That grinning black devil, looking through 
the window,” answered Garwood. “He is 
always humbugging about here, and the po- 
licemen let him clamber over my railings 
and make faces at me. Can't you see him? 
Here, hand me that revolver on the mantel- 
piece, Consterdine, and see me pot him clean 
off.” 

‘*Good-morning,” said Rudolph, proceed 
ing with alacrity to the door. ‘‘I really can- 
not stop any longer.” 

*“All right; don’t be afraid; he’s bolted. 
He has heard me. Don’t go away yet.” 

‘‘T have not a moment to spare,” said Ru- 
dolph. 

He turned, and caught sight for the first 
time of the picture over the long sideboard 
—‘‘the vitriol picture’ — Mike’s picture, 
which he and Patricia had gone to see at the 
Academy more than once. He paused, thun- 
der-struck. He forgot his alarm in his intense 
surprise. 

‘* Where—did you get this?” he asked. 

**T bought it, to be sure,” was the reply, 
“and at an infernally high price, too—more 
than it’s worth, though it’s an Academy pic- 
ture, mind you, and was the talk of the town, 
That is why I bought it, for thé subject is 
distressing—awfully distressing. It’s vulgar. 
It's a realism I don’t go in for or admire. 
There’s too much of the horrible about it to 
please me.” 

‘* Why did you buy it?” 

‘What's that to do with you?” was the 
abrupt rejoinder. 

‘*Oh, if there’s any secret in the matter, I 
beg pardon for inquiring,” said Rudolph, 
quickly. 

‘Secret? Why should there be a secret?” 
cried James Garwood, quickly put upon his 
guard, for all- his wildness of demeanor. ‘I 
speculate in art. I am always speculating. 
I know what will go up in the market, and 
what will go down—no one better; and I 
shall get double the price I paid for this in a 
year or two, when Mr. Firewood, or Gar- 
wood, or Norwood — never can remember 
that fellow’s name—sets the Thames on fire 
with something else, as he will, sir; mark my 
word, as he will.” 

‘It’s very strange,” muttered Rudolph, 
still looking at the picture. ‘‘ It is a remark- 
able coincidence.” 

‘“Why?” 

‘* Because the artist is well known to me.” 

“You ought to be proud to ‘have the 
honor of knowing him. He’s a genius—a 
real born genius; and so was his father before 
him.” 

“Oh no; you are quite wrong there. 

‘*T tell you he was. But unfortunate— 
very. At least, I have heard heaps of people 
say so,” he added cautiously. ‘‘T can’t say 
from personal observation, of course. But 
that this young Firewood—Garwood, I shou'd 
say—got his brains from his father’s side, 
there is not the shadow of a doubt. Here, 
I'll bet you twenty pounds on it, if you like, 
and it won't be hard to prove, either.” 

‘*T never lay wagers,” said Rudolph, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘I have no interest in the subject! 
Good-day, again.” 

““Wait a moment—will you?” thundered 
forth his tenant, flinging his pipe into the 
fireplace. ‘‘ What is the use of being in 
such a beastly hurry? You haven't seen my 
Etty’s yet. If you don't like realism, here’s 
the human form divine—lots of it—and you 
haven't so much as taken a Jook rouud.” 

‘*T shall not stop any longer,” said Rudolph, 
sharply. 

‘* You haven't come tosee me,then. You've 
come to poke and pry,and cross-examine, and 
make yourself generally objectionable. That's 
why you're here,” cried Garwood, struggling 
to his feet, and making for the mantel-piece 
by sundry kangaroo jumps, which apparently 
rocked the house to its foundations. ‘‘T 
saw thatin halfa minute. I’mno fool. I’ve 
told you so before. I’m not to be done by a 
fat-headed old idiot like you.” 

“Mr. Innis, I am astonished at you.” 

‘Why don’t you say disgusted.” 

‘* And disgusted, too, for that matter,” said 
Rudolph, fairly roused now, and bursting 
into flame; ‘‘and Tl take good care that 
you're not long in my house, you impertinent 
old bully. The agreement is not signed—or 
settled—and out you go, if 1 have any voice 
in the matter. And you'll find I have, sir— 
you'll find I have. Good-morning.” 

‘Tf you don’t come back and sit down, I'll 
send a bullet through you,” said the tenant, 
menacingly. ‘‘Come back to your seat, I 
say. Do you hear—or shall I fire at you? 
3y Jove, you'll be easy to hit, too—a fair 
mark, ha! ha! ha! I could wing you at twen- 


ty times this distance. I’m a crack shot—al- 
ways was. Come and sit down—it will be 
safer for you.” 

James Garwood had got his revolver from 
the mantel-piece, and was levelling it at the 
head of Rudolph Consterdine. This might 
be burlesque, but it looked akin to tragedy— 
the recklessness of the dipsomaniac, and his 
disregard for human life. Rudolph was not 
a brave man, hard and overbearing as he 
could be at his own time and in his own 
place. Hesawdanger. The menacing atti 
tude suddenly assumed was not to be lightly 
disregarded, and he felt the blood running 
cold in his veins. Why did he trust himself 
with this lunatic?) Why had he gone out of 
his way to seek an interview with him and to 
risk his life in this fashion? Why— Then 
he lost all his self-command, and gave one 
shout, loud and prolonged, of ‘“* Murder— 
help—help—murder!” The door was thrown 
open, and Mrs. Innis appeared, fierce and ag 
gressive, and prepared to defend the right. 

‘*Put that pistol down, Jem. Don’t be a 
fool,” she screamed. ‘‘Don’t be such a 
drunken madman.” 

“If you don’t go I'll shoot you too, you 
cat.” j 

“Shoot away. I don’t care what becomes 
of me. What have I to live for, save take 
care of you? A pretty game that is. And 
what’s the use of you? Fire away, and bring 
the police in—do you hear, the police?” 

‘** What do I care for the police?” shouted 
James Garwood back to her. ‘I'll make 
mince-meat out of the two of you rather than 
stand this cheek. I’m master in my own 
house, and I'll prove it. TH—IN—” ~ 

He stopped short, and the pistol fell from 
his hand into the fireplace with a noisy clang. 
He looked like a man afraid-at last, for all 
his past swagger and vociferous language. 
He began to hop slowly to his seat again, 
making his way from one piece of furniture 
to the other, till he was landed once more in 
his easy-ehair, where he sat and panted hard 
and struggled with his breath. For a third 
comer had entered the room, pale-faced and 
grave and very stern, and Rudolph, in the 
fright from which he had not yet recovered, 
shuffled to him, as to one he knew and whom 
he could trust. 

‘*Michael— Mike Garwood!—for God's 
sake, take me away from this dreadful house!” 
he cried. 

‘* Why did you come, sir?” was the question 
put. ‘‘ This is no fit place for you.” 

‘“*T did not know; I could not tell. Why 
—why are you here?” gasped forth Rudolph 
Consterdine. 

‘**This is my father’s house.” 

** Ah!—yes, yes—I see; I understand now. 
But why are you with him again?” 

‘<Tt is my duty,” answered Mike, ‘‘ though 
T have taken it up late in life. Will you lean 
upon my arm, sir? I will see you, if you will 
allow me, safely home.” 

‘‘Thank you. Iam obliged to you. I— 
I seem to have lost the use of my limbs a lit- 
tle. Thank you. Let us go.” 

Rudolph took the arm of Michael Gar- 
wood, and they went together slowly out of 
the house, no one making an effort to stay 
them. 

CHAPTER IV. 
WITHOUT DEFENCE. 


Tuts was to be a day of surprises at Pil- 
chardtown. Patricia Consterdine, looking 
from the window of the dining-room out at 
the great gray sea, was to be astonished in 
her turn, to feel her heart stop, and then beat 
extra fast, at the first glimpse of her father, 
who, leaning on the arm of Michael Garwood, 
was coming up the steps with considerable 
difficulty. Her father had met with an acci- 
dent—he was hurt; but why Mike had sud- 
denly appeared—as one risen from the grave 
—it was beyond her power to guess at. She 
was amazed, and yet she did not care for any 
explanation yet, or consider it was necessary. 
Something had happened—that was all she 
saw and feared. 

Patricia was in the hall before they had 
ascended the steps. Mike was the first to 
address her. 

‘Do not be alarmed, Patty,” he said ; 
‘*your father has been disturbed a little, and 
surprised. He did not know my father had 
become a tenant of his, and my father was 
not in a fit state to receive a visitor, That's 
all. Nothing more than that. Mr. Conster- 
dine will be better in a minute.” 

‘Yes, yes; I shall be better in a minute,” 
Rudolph repeated, as they went into the hall 
and thence into the dining-room. ‘‘Give me 
a little time. It has all been so sudden—I 
don’t quite realize the position in any way 
And I don’t want to. I only want to sit 
down. Can't either of you get me a chair, 
instead of chattering like this?” 

“ He is better already,” said Mike, quietly; 
and this was undoubtedly the fact. Rudolph 
Consterdine had only been taken off his 
guard and seriously frightened; he was be 
coming more like himself every instant. His 
own home, his own arm-chair, and Patricia 
at his side, and he was Rudolph Consterdine 
once more. 

*“What do you mean, Michael Garwood, 
by masquerading like this in Pilechardtown?” 
he asked, peremptorily. ‘‘ By hiding about 
here, you and your father and mother—the 
whole dreadful gang of you again?” 

‘* Yes, the whole dreadful gang of us, sir,” 
was the slow answer; ‘‘ that is quite true.” 

‘* But—but—but—what does it all mean?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Are you ashamed to tell 
us?” 
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“Yes, Tam ashamed,” was the confession 
—‘‘ grievously ashamed.” 

He did not look at Patty again; he was con 
scious that she was regarding him thought 
fully, sadly, doubtfully, and he had no ex 
planation to offer which was worthy of accept 
ance. He was hardly sure that it was possible 
for him to explain, although it could do him 
no harm or abase him any further 


m not surprised,” said Rudolph. It 

is a trick—a plot against us.” 
‘Father,” said Patricia, s ftly, ‘‘you are 
hard on Mike, and impatient You will not 
give him time. Mike will explain—can ex 


plain,” she added 

‘“*No—no, I do not think I ean.” Mike 
hastened to say, and moved strangely by the 
sound of Patty’s voice, pleading, as it were 
for a fair hearing for him It is so poor a 
task, so vain an endeavor to set myself right 
with all of you. And,” he added, spreading 
out his hands, “‘ it is so hopeless.” 

** We were told you had gone to Venice,’ 
said Patty, prompting him You said ia 
me at Pengavissy that you were going 

‘I told you a falsehood, Patty, for you see 
I am here,” was the mournful reply. — 

‘Yes; but why?’ 

“Exactly,” said Rudolph Consterdine 
““Why haven't you gone?’ Why have you 
not communicated with my sister, who has 
done so much for you, and who did expect 
some little gratitude from you in return 

‘*God knows she has it!” exclaimed Mik: 


with fervor; ind you, too—even you, sit 
and despite your poor opinion of me. I had 
hoped to show that one day; I never shall be 
ablenow. Everything is against me,and you 


will think the worst of me. I should have 
written to Miss Wilhelmina presently, when 
I had the courage; but my hand is forced 
and Icando nothing. That's all. You and 
Miss Consterdine, your sister,and Patty here, 
have all the right to judge me—and condemn 
me.” 

‘Yes, yes; but what the devil—what the 
what does it all mean? How is it your father 
is here, and that dreadful old woman, your 
mother? And why have you all come to Pil 
chardtown, and taken my house, and—and 
Oh! I don’t know what to make of your con 
duct, sir. And, hang it! you do not attempt 
to enlighten us, but stand staring there, and 
talking all manner of nonsense.” 


‘** Yes, that’s true,” said Mike; ‘it is non 
sense. [am without defence.’ 

No, you don’t attempt to defend yourself, 

I must say,” snapped Rudolph. You're a 


poor, white-livered sort of young man, caught 
out and dumfounded.” 

Mike winced, but remained defenceless 
He accepted all the hard words as part of his 
legacy—his ill-luck. 

It was Patty who contrived to get an answer 
from him more readily at last. 

“ You were going toVenice,” she said again, 
in a low tone. 

He started. 

“Yes, it was all planned in my own nar 
row conceit,” he said. ‘‘I had sketched it 
out very plainly, like a picture. I was going 
to live for art, and art alone, forgetting 
everything else by slow degrees. And then 
my mother came to Pengavissy, and I heard 
from her that my father was ill at Pilchard 
town, as he is—it was no falsehood—and I 
went back to them. My rightful place, my 
natural place —all I was fit for, as Felix 
Durant told me. And so I am here.” 

‘‘As if you could not have gone some 
where else,” growled Rudolph Conster 
dine. 

‘*We will go elsewhere at once, sir,”’ an 
swered Mike. ‘‘T have had no voice in this 
matter. My father had taken the house from 
your agent—” 

‘*No agent of mine from this day. Con- 
found him!” cried the elder man 

My father paid money in advance to 
secure possession, being recommended the 
air here, and nervous concerning his state of 
ill health—and it was all arranged before I 
knew a word. Otherwise he should not have 
come.” 

‘* Well, get him out of the place as soon 
as you can, and I will say ‘Thank you.’ 

‘We will go,” replied Mike Garwood, 

‘‘ Surely we can leave, if it is necessary, 
father,” suggested Patricia. ‘“‘ Why—” 

‘*My dear, I will not be bandied from pil- 
lar to post to oblige a ticket-of-leave man,” 
cried Rudolph, turning very red in the face 
with indignation. ‘‘My house has been ob 
tained under false pretences—the agreement 
has not been even signed. My agent grabbed 
at the money as security. Mr. James Gar 
wood is not a safe man to be on any prem- 
ises. 

‘* Father!” 

Mr. Consterdine is right, Patty,” said 
Mike. ‘‘ We will leave Pilchardtown before 
the week is out, and be heard of never 
again.” 

‘*Why do you talk in this way, Mike?” 
cried Patricia, indignant in her turn. ‘‘Are 
you going to sacrifice your life for all this 
misery and crime, sharing it with those who 
have done their best—or worst—to wreck it 
Your life'—and after all that has been done 
for you?” 

He had not expected a reproof from her, 
and he looked at her for an instant with a 
faint surprise. 

‘*My life,” he answered, very bitterly, at 
last very scornfully—‘“‘ my life!” Then, with 
his hands clinched, and his head bent low, 
he went away once more from the house of 
Consterdine. 

{vo BE CONTINUED.] 
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BABY'S PAPA. 
BY MARY SELDEN MoCOBB. 
fWVHE carriage was warm and full of the 
H scent of roses, which was none the less 
pleasant because of the sleet which tapped 
with ghostly fingers against the windows. 

Hepsa Brierley, curled up in one corner, 
was comfortably content. She was driving 
home from Esther Crowinshield’s wedding. 
Burying her face in her roses she was giv- 
ing herself dreamily to the fancies which are 
wont to weave their spells around maidens 
on the occasion of a friend’s marriage. 

But suddenly Hepsa laughed outright. 

‘From Crowinshield to—Jones! Theplunge 
must have been awful. How could Esther 
make up her mind to it?” And then Hep- 
si’'s face became sober. ‘‘ Strange!” she said 
to herself. ‘‘ Esther always cared so much 
for success in every undertaking. She was 
ambitious, proud, sensitive to every short- 
coming in a friend. Yet here’s this Mr. 
Jones, who must needs be the victim of a 
business panic just after he opened his 
banking-house. A fire broke out in the Cal- 
umet and Hecla the day after he had bought 
stock. For the first time in twelve years the 
Democrats elected their man, when he was 
the Republican candidate. Why, even his 
first wife— Ah!” Hepsa groaned aloud. 
‘The worst—the worst of all! Those three 
little girls—those three little motherless girls 
what are they but living, breathing remind- 
ers that there we once another Mrs. Jones? 
Esther, Esther, how could you marry a wid- 
ower? To know that every tender word 
had been spoken before; every loving caress 
was a ‘second edition revised and improved’! 
To know that in your husband's heart is a 
—tomb! 1 cannot think of a sadder fate 
than yours, Esther Crowinshield Jones!” 

The carriage stopped with a jerk. Hep- 
sa’s musings came to an end. She ran up 
stairs, and quickly tossed aside her lace 
gown. A big empty trunk yawned before 
her—a trunk which must be packed this 
very evening, for to-morrow Hepsa was off 
for her long-hoped-for visit at her great-aunt 
Mary’s country home. 

A treacherous gleam of sunshine smiled on 
Hepsa’s departure, but it was speedily quench- 
ed. The air thickened with.snow. The ten 
hours’ journey grew monotonous. Hepsa 
tucked her cloak under her head and dozed. 

She must have slept a long time, for when 
she opened her eyes most of her fellow-pas- 
sengers had drifted out into the storm. 

Just in front of herself, Hepsa became 
aware of a tall, gaunt, negro woman, holding 
= her lap a child some twelve months old. 
A delicate little creature the baby was, with 
large eyes. The woman, her nurse, wore a 
hit of black crape fantastically adorning a 
huge black bonnet. 

As Hepsa watched the two, lazily guessing 
at their history, the car door opened and a 
man came in. The weed on his hat was 
deep. His gloves were black. His whole 
dress indicated a recent and heavy affliction. 
ile spoke to the nurse, lifted @®e littJe girl in 
his arms, and then, as if he ‘iad forgotten 
something, put the child down and went 
hastily out. 

This by no means met baby’s approval. 
She began to cry, not angrily, but in a piti- 
ful, grieved fashion which went straight to 
Hespa's heart. The nurse tried in vain to 
soothe her. Tired,disappointed, restless, the 
child sobbed on. 

Hepsa leaned forward, and her movement 
caught the baby’s eyes. She stopped her 
wails. Her face grew suddenly radiant. To 
Hepsa’s utter surprise two little arms were 
stretched toward her, and a quick, joyous 
cry broke from the red lips, ‘‘ Mamma!” 

The nurse glanced hastily round,and Hepsa 
could see the bewildered amazement on her 
face. The child grew more and more ex- 
cited, Hepsa left her seat and went forward. 
The black woman looked at her shafply. 

‘Excuse us, ma'am,” she faltered; ‘‘ but 
you're amazin’ like— you're dret’ful like— 
baby’s mamma, and her dead and gone come 
two weeks to-morrow. Oh, my lamb!” 

Tears were running down the swarthy 
cheeks. But baby was all smiles. Hepsa 
stooped. Instantly two little arms were 
about her neck and a soft cheek nestled 
against her own 

She lifted the child, and began to pace up 
and down the aisle of the empty car, the 
nurse eying her half suspiciously, lest it prove 
a spirit and not real flesh and blood after all. 

‘ Like baby’s mamma,” Hepsa repeated to 
herself. A great wave of pity for the un- 
known woman came over her. ‘‘ Poor baby!” 
she breathed, softly; and then, “‘ Poor mam- 
ma! ob, poor mamma!” 

‘Mamma!” echoed the child. 

Hepsa touched the dimpled hands. The 
tiny fingers closed over her own, as, ah! they 
had once closed over the real mother’s. 

* And she had to die and leave you!” 

Hepsa’s heart throbbed. She clasped her 
burden with unspeakable tenderness. She 
came slowly down the aisle. She reached 
the nurse’s seat. Sheraised herhead. There, 
directly in front of her, black hat-band, black 
gloves, and all, stood the man she had seen 
before. 

For no reason in the world Hepsa became 
ridiculously embarrassed. wr putting 
the little girl on the nurse’s lap, she turned 
brusquely away, scarcely hearing the young 
man’s courteous: 

“You are very kind. I hope Dorothy has 
not troubled you. 

The storm continued with violence, which 
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made the sight of Great-aunt Mary’s coach- 
man all the more welcome as the train rushed 
into the final station. Hepsa gave him her 
checks, wrapping the fur robes around her, 
and congratulating herself on the shelter of 
the close coupé. 

‘Take baby into the waiting-room, Chloe.” 
The clear voice reached Hepsa’s ears. ‘‘ It 
is very strange. No covered carriage is wait- 
ing for us. Have you nothing but an open 
wagon to take us to the Hill?” This to the 
station-master, who, blinking stupidly, shook 
his head. ‘‘ And there’s no fire in the wait- 
ing-room a night like this?” 

The voice was growing impatient. Hepsa 
looked out of her carriage. Her travelling 
companions stood with their backs to her. 
There was no time to be lost. The baby 
must not stay a moment longer in the very 
teeth of the north wind. 

Hepsa stepped from the coupé, and went 
boldly forward. ‘‘ 1am driving to the Hill,” 
she said. ‘‘ Let me take baby.” 

The man turned. Hepsa could see the 
startled look come into his eyes. Evidently 
he also had noticed her resemblance to baby’s 
mamma. 

‘* You must all come with me,” she added, 
hurriedly. 

‘Thank you,” the young man answered. 
“You are very thoughtful. I dare not risk 
the child in this storm. She is not strong, and 
her mother—” He stopped abruptly. The 
coupé slowly climbed the hill. Again baby 
pre ferred Hepsa’s arms to those of the nurse. 

‘Eve rybody’s $ sca’t 0 ee lungs,” con- 
fided Chloe.’ ‘‘Ske died o’ consumption. 
But I tell °em: ‘Sho! dent worry! If the 
mother lives, keep your eyes open,’ says I. 
But my lamb she carried her lungs, consump- 
tion and all, to the grave, and left baby as 
sound asa nut! Bless her!” 

There was a tear for the dear departed, and 
a chuckle for baby’s better luck. Evidently 
the new Jove was consoling one heart for its 
loss. 

“And you too?” thought Hepsa. Casting 
a glance through the glass which separated 
her from a shaggy black ulster. ‘‘ Will you 
too find speedy comfort?” 

The carriage drew up before a large, old- 
fashioned house. Hepsa caught sight of a 
white-haired lady dressed in black. ‘‘ That 
is baby’s grandmother,” she decided. 

A young woman stood near, also wearing 
deep mourning. ‘‘Baby’s aunt, undoubt- 
edly.” 

There were eager greetings. Baby was 
transferred to the house. The young man 
once more expressed his gratitude for timely 
aid, and the carriage door shut upon Hepsa. 

“And you are baby's papa,” she said, half 
aloud. She blushed a little all by herself, 
and shook her head. ‘‘A widower! Oh, 
Esther, how could you?” she exclaimed. 

Baby’ 8 aunt came the very next day to 
make her acknowledgments for Hepsa’s 
courtesy. Great-aunt Mary introduced her, 
“Miss Brown. 

There was the same surprised, moved 
glance which Hepsa had received before. 

*‘Pardon me! Both my brother and 
Chloe told me, but your likeness to baby’s 
mamma is more striking than I believed pos- 
sible. You do not mind my spet iking of it?” 
with a sweet apologetic smile. ‘‘It is very 
pleasant to us, and truly my sister was a very 
lovely woman. Mrs. Sturgis, I have an es- 
pecial message to you from Huntington. 
He wishes to know if the chess fever is still 
upon you, and to say he is very much at 
your service. He is to be at home a whole 
month this time.” 

The storm had only held its breath. The 
next day it broke forth afresh. The wind 
howléd with renewed vigor; the snow whirl- 
ed and drifted, shutting out the landscape as 
with a thick white curtain. 

During the daytime Hepsa enjoyed her- 
self in her cozy room, with its old-fashioned 
damask hangings, its canopied bed, its wide 
fireplace, its claw-footed dressing-tables, aloof 
from the battle of wind and snow. 


**In the tumultuous privacy of storm,’” 


she repeated, and went about softly singing 
under her breath as she unpacked her be- 
longings, breaking up the stiffness of the an- 
cient room with her girlish knick-knacks. 

But as night approached, the ‘‘ privacy” 
began to grow oppressive. Great-aunt Mary 
and Hepsa seemed much alone in the house 
perched on the very top of the high hill. The 
maids were in the distant kitchen. There 
were curious noises all about, uncanny moan- 
ings coming from a combination of wind and 
key-hole, but even when explained not whol- 
ly cheerful. 

Mrs. Sturgis was writing letters. Her 
young guest went close to the parlor win- 
dow, holding a hand on each side of her 
eyes, and trying to peer into outside black- 
ness. By degrees she became sure that 
something darker than the dark was moving 
yonder. She watched it, holding her breath. 
No human being in his senses would venture 
out on a night like this. 

The sharp peal of the door-bell rang 
through the silent house. Janet, the waitress, 
appeared, closely followed by Norah, the cook. 

Ve're scared to answer the bell, mum. 
It’s thieves or murderers. No Christian, 
mum, would climb the Hill. And us only 
women-folks.” Oh!” with a start, as the ring 
was repeated with renewed energy. 

Hepsa’s courage came back in time of 
need. It was she who threw the door wide 
open, and then fell back, as a fierce blast 
caught her in its rough embrace. 
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Out of the storm into the bright hall 
stepped a tall figure, white from he: id to foot 
with snow. 

‘*Good-evening!” cried a cheerful voice. 

‘Mrs. Sturgis, ’'ve come for my game of 
Pr . 

There were shouts of laughter. Janet and 
Norah stood giggling in the background. 

“Dear me! dear me!” exclaimed Great- 
aunt Mary. ‘‘ You reckless boy, Hunting- 
ton. Bring a broom, Janet. o think of 
your ploughing through the drifts. What 
will you do next? You thought we might 
be Jonely? tid 

“T thought you might be lonely,” repeat- 
ed the young man, and his eyes met Hepsa’s 
with quick merriment, as he flung the snow 
right and left from ulster and cap. 

Janet was spry with her broom. Norah 
was shaking the fur gloves. The fire broke 
into a bubbling song, and sputtered and spar- 
kled with glee. All the gloom had flown. 
Hepsa shut it out with the storm, as she 
bolted the heavy door. 

Inside the parlor were warmth and light. 


“What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north wind raved?” 


Mrs. Sturgis’s letters were urgent. ‘‘ Hep- 
sa, can you play chess? No? Tut, tut, 
child! Give her a lesson, Huntington, while 
I write.” 

There may be occasions when to attempt 
chess with a person utterly ignorant of the 
game would be tedious. But given raging 
elements without, fire and shining lamps 
within, an agreeable young man, and a fresh, 
happy-hearted girl, Mother Nature may be 
left to manage the rest. 

Hepsa stole furtive glances at her compan- 
ion. Strong, vigorous, wholesome - looking 
hands were those which moved the chessmen. 
She observed that the forehead was broad, with 
sufficient height from eyes to crown. Also, 
that the mouth shut firmly under its rather 
delicate mustache. Those were neither hands 
nor brows nor lips to indicate a lazy or an 
incapable man. And yet that morning Mrs. 
Sturgis had remarked, with some sev erity: 

‘* Baby’s papa has no ‘ faculty.’ He never 
seems to succeed. It'was all of a piece with 
his usual luck that his wife should die, and 
leave the child on Madam Brown’s hands.” 

‘‘No ‘faculty,’” mused Hepsa. 

It might be rather interesting to discover 
where the trouble lay. There certainly was 
no sign of other trouble this evening. Hepsa 
was half amused, half annoyed at the frank 
acceptance of present diversion. There was 
no hint of sadness in the looks bent upon 
her; and when as Mr. Brown shook hands 
for good-night, Mrs. Sturgis ordered him, 
in her somewhat brusque fashion, to ‘‘ come 
again soon,” his acquiescence was briskly 
prompt. 

‘Send baby up. I want to see her,” add- 
ed Mrs. Sturgis. 

Even then no cloud appeared on the guest’s 
face, although his voice sounded a bit anx- 
ious, as he said: 

‘You were always her mother’s good 
friend. You don’t think there’s any danger?” 

*Tut,tut!” cried Great-aunt Mary. ‘‘ There 
are laws which can make heredity limp all 
its days, and kill it outright for that matter. 
Dorothy ‘ll come out as hale and hearty as 
the best. Don’t you fret!” 

He plunged out into the snow, his collar 
turned up and his cap drawn down. In his 
vigor he could certainly master the tempest, 
whatever force might be lacking when busi- 
ness was in question. 

‘**To a certain sort of intellect money-mak- 
ing never appeals. That argues none the 
less brain power—merely a lack of talent in 
one direction.” Hepsa, in her crimson wrap- 
per, was standing before her mirror, brushing 
and braiding her hair for the night. ‘* Sue- 
cess is not ¢nvariably a sign of merit. And— 
Brown? ‘Huntington’ might almost redeem 
‘Brown’.” She caught sight of her own 
face in the glass, and flushed hot and red. 
*‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Heps: 
Brierley?” she cried, blew out the candle 
with a sudden puff, and crept under the 
tufted coverlet. 

Little Dorothy came the very next morn- 
ing to pay her promised visit. She looked 
like a fair snow-drop in black Chloe’s arms. 
One more she sprang to Hepsa with, ‘‘ Mam- 
ma! 

Mrs. Sturgis being busy, Hepsa gave her- 
self up to the sweet fraud. The hour was 
fullof delight to her. Dorothy was a charm- 
ing child. To Hepsa she was enchanting. 

There was much singing and dancing; 
there were milk and crackers; there was a 
short nap, and then more fun and frolic. 

Hepsa was holding Dorothy high in the 
air, while baby made futile efforts to snatch 
her playfellow’s hair, when a hearty laugh 
from the doorway brought Dorothy to the 
floor and Hepsa face to face with Huntington 
Brown. 

‘*T have come to take you both to lunch,” 
he announced. ‘‘ Mrs. Sturgis has gone down 
to my mother’s, and begs you to follow.” 

They set merrily forth. The snow-drifts 
hemmed in their narrow pathway. With 
Dorothy perched on his shoulder, Hunting- 
ton Brown’s right hand was free to steady 
Hepsa’s steps. The air was crisp; the sun 
dazzling on the white expanse. It was a 
lively walk, sometimes almost a scramble, in 
the roughly shovelled path. 

Madam Brown put both hands on Hepsa’s 
shoulders, holding the girl's face close to her 
own, Thenshe kissed herlingeringly. Hep- 
sa knew why. 
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The two families were intimate. Great- 
aunt Mary and Madam Brown had _ been 
school-mates; so Hepsa was constantly being 
conveyed to the one house, or Miss Brown 
and her brother climbing the Hill for an even- 
ing at ‘‘ Broad Oak.” If no one else appeared 
on a dull day, Huntington was sure to arrive 
with a new song, or a lately printed book, or 
a handful of flowers. Unwittingly Hepsa 
began to watch for his coming. 

“ He is like my own son. I always keep 
a warm welcome for him,” said Great-aunt 
Mary. And whether her words were simple 
or full of innocent guile who can say? 

As the days went by, each bringing a talk, 
or a walk, or an hour at the piano, or an ex- 
pedition to some outlying farm,where Mrs. 
Sturgis wished an errand done, Hepsa became 
aware not so much of an attraction toward 
her new friend as of a haunting thought of 
baby’s mother. 

She wondered of what sort and of what 
strength had been the relationship between 
the dead woman and her husband. Had they 
been spiritually one? Had it been on the one 
side, ‘‘Once,and only once,and for one only?” 

**T do not wish them to care for me only 
because I remind them of some one else,” 
thought Hepsa, half jealously. 

A strange relief came over her when one 
day,some one speaking of the remarkable re 
semblance, Huntington had said, quickly: 

*‘T used to see it. I do not now. Miss 
Brierely looks like herself. I could wish it to 
be no otherwise,” he added, softly, so that 
Hepsa alone could hear. 

Then, with a sudden revulsion, Hepsa be 
came vividly jealous, not of but for the un- 
known woman. ‘‘ You shall not be forgot 
ten,” her heart cried, passionately. I my- 
self will guard your memory. You shall 
always be beloved.” 

She was angry with Huntington for turn 
ing to her. ‘‘So soon—so soon,” she mur- 
mured. 

And yet it did not seem soon. The four 
weeks had been a small eternity. One does 
not always measure time by the clock. 

‘“*Thave always known him,” thought Hep- 
sa, dreamily. 

And yet what did she know? Huntington 
had spoken little of himself. Of his past life 
there had been scarce a word. The present 
had been so full of happiness, why should 
they touch upon by-gones? 

Once, only once, Hepsa had referred to 
baby’s mother. Her companion’s face had 
clouded. He smiled half ruefully. 

‘*Had any one told me I should be con 
soled to-day, I should not have believed 
him sane,” he said. ‘‘I did not know you 
then,” he ended, and the smile chased away 
the gloom. 

Hepsa could have killed herself for the 
thrill of rapture which shot through her. 
‘**La reine est morte! Vive la reine!’ Ah, 
no! And yet—” 

Despite her displeasure she was drawn on. 
And this man was not heartless. Witness 
his devotion to Dorothy. And no cold, un 
feeling person could do such unforeseen, 
delicate deeds as did Huntington Brown for 
this new love. 

And he was going away to-morrow—going 
back to an apparently prosperous law busi- 
ness. Great-aunt Mary must have erred great 
ly when she spoke of baby’s papa as ‘“‘ lack 
ing in ‘ faculty.’” 

That she should correct Mrs. Sturgis’s 
blunder was far from Hepsa’s thought. In 
deed, she never spoke to any one of Hunting 
ton in these days. 

But he was going to-morrow. The swift, 
sweet month had fled. Hepsa, sitting alone 
in the gloaming, looked drearily forward. 
The next day—the next week--the next 
month—the years to come stretched for- 
lornly before her. 

“‘T cannot bear it,” breathed the girl, 
clinching her hands. ‘Oh, why did I come 
here? Why have I seen? Why have I 
known?” 

A month ago had any one told Hepsa that 
she should be utterly, unmanageably in love 
with a man whose wife had died only six 
weeks before, she would have retorted, “ Is 
thy servant a dog that she should do this 
thing?” 

Her head drooped. ‘‘I never meant—I nev 
er thought. Ah, it is socruel! So—so—w» 
expected ! She cowered down, half ashamed, 
half defiant. ‘It is ridiculous!” she ex 
claimed, savagely. @ 

Suddenly there came the sound of a fa- 
miliar step. A voice which set every drop 
of blood in her veins astir. As she sprang 
to her feet, both Great-aunt Mary and Hunt- 
ington Brown came into the room. 

‘* Dorothy is ill,” Mrs. Sturgis was saying. 
“Tam going to her.” 

The young man held out his hand, Hepsa 
could see in the dim light how distressed he 
looked. 

“You will come too?” he asked, beseech- 
ingly. 

Hepsa put her own hand into his, and felt 
his clinging clasp. He needed her. That 
was enough. 

The croup developed into more serious 
troubles. The little delicate lungs began to 
suffer. As she grew sicker, Dorothy turned 
more and more to Hepsa. No one could 
soothe her so quickly, unless it were Hunt- 
ington. In his arms she rested. Hepsa’s 
heart thrilled as she watched the man’s ten- 
derness. Walking to and fro, the little wan 
face on his shoulder, he brooded over the 
tiny creature as a mother might. It was pa- 
thetic. It was infinitely winning. 
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But Dorothy always came willingly back 
to Hepsa. She, too, needed her. 

‘‘He is a wonderful nurse,” Hepsa once 
admitted to Miss Brown, as they sat watch 
ing together one night. 

Baby’s aunt smile od 

** My sister always insisted there was no one 
quite equal in that line to baby’s papa,” she 
answered; ‘‘I wish he was here.” 

Dorothy was sleeping. Hepsa wondered 
at the careless words. Surely Ae needed rest. 
And yet Hepsa almost forgave the selfish- 
ness ot the wish, knowing so well the strength 
and peace which always wrapped her about 
when her friend was near. 

Dorothy was decidedly 
gray morning dawned. 
lief in her face, was watching the soft, regu- 
lar breathing. Hepsa lay back in an arm- 
chair by the window. 

Huntington had stolen in, and, catching 
the hope in her eyes, sat by her, whispering 
words of gladness, 

In spite of Dorothy's well-doing an under- 
current of sadness was in Hepsa’s soul. 

‘She is out of danger. He will go.” 

It was worse—more unbearable than ever. 
A terror seized her lest the tears should 
come. Tired, exhausted, her only safety lay 
in absolute speechlessness. One word, and 
self-control would be gone. 

Thought is contagious. Did he guess? 
Did he know? He bent swiftly toward her. 
‘*Hepsa, if I go, let me come back quickly, 
because I belong to you. 

She raised her eyes, 
Suddenly from the f 
came Miss Brown. 

‘Oh, there he is at last!” she was saying, 
in delighted voice. ‘‘ There is baby’s papa!” 

Hepsa stared in bewilderment. Up the 
door-path a man was hastening. Miss Brown 
was flying to meet him. Hepsa could hear 
his greeting. 

‘T was in Wisconsin. I got your telegram. 
I travelled day and night.” 

And again Hepsa heard Miss 
ringing tones 
* Mother, 
baby’s papa.” 

Hepsa started out of her chair. In her ex- 
citement she caught Iuntington’s arm with 
both her hands. 

‘Do you mean to tell me,” she gasped. 

I never asked—I did not know—” 

The young man took her trembling hands 
in his own. *‘ I mean to tell you that I love 
you, dear.” 

‘That's not it,” 


better when the 
Her aunt, with re- 





Her lips quivered. 
far end of the big room 


jrown’'s 


Endicott has come. Here is 


faltered Hepsa. ‘I asked 
no questions. Nobody supposed I could be 
so stupid. I took it for granted that you— 
you were baby’s papa.” 

It was certainly well that Dorothy was on 
the high-road to recovery. Her sleep was 
broken in upon by such a peal of laughter. 
Yet it was with a sober face that baby’s uncle 
questioned Hepsa a few hours later. 

‘Could you have forgiven it in me, sweet- 
heart? It was wonderful that even you could 
have comforted me after my best beloved 
sister's death. But could you have trusted a 
man who in six weeks after losing his wife 
could have looked at another woman?” 

‘It was pretty awful,” sighed Hepsa. 
**But I ceased to care for your name or 
fame, for anything but for—you. Ah!” with 
head thrown back and kindling eyes, ‘‘I 
should love you now, Huntington Brown,even 
did I know that you had been another blessed 
woman's husband, and—baby’s papa!”’ 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own Corresronpdent. | 


ry XO facilitate the work of dress-makers and 
l spare the purses of their patrons, manu 

facturers have put forth this season quanti- 
ties of ready-made corsage garnitures of 
passementerie or embroidery, or a combina- 
tion of the two. There are yokes of all im- 
aginable varieties, pointed at front and back, 
or pointed at front and square or round 
at the back, many of them with a narrow 
fluffy feather border. The popular Medici 
collar is frequently attached to one or other 
of these yokes, and is also made separately of 
similar materials. There are entire sleeves 

with a feather band at the wrist, and straight 
half-sleeves which are designed to be mount- 

ed ona long close sleeve of the dress material. 
With almost all these corsage garnitures there 
is some provision made for the skirt, whether 

in the shape of a border, or of flat hip or 
basque pieces, or a pointed girdle. The hand- 
somest of these trimmings is of metallic 
embroideries, heightened by jewels—garnets, 
topazes, opals, seed - pearls, rubies, or tur- 
quoises—in rich combinations, which, thanks 
to a careful study of the science of color, are 
nevertheless of a chaste and subdued aspect. 

Other new ornaments are in a combination 
of turquoises and jet; these are handsome 
for black net dresses, and do away with the 
idea of mourning associated with all black. 
Another novelty consists of yoke and sleeves 
to match of black velvet studded with minute 
steel stars, these being used principally for 
cloth dresses. 

As I have mentioned in previous letters, 
cloths are the rage of the day, being used in 
dark colors for morning costumes, in medi- 
um tints for visiting toilettes, and in very 
light colors for afternoons, dinner, the thea- 
tre, and receptions. Some of the new cloths 
are of delicious texture, almost as light and 
quite as supple as crépe de Chine. The even- 
ing colors are sulphur, salmon, Nile green, 
pale blue, and Bengal rose. The trimming 
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is composed chiefly of feather bands or nar- 
row fur bands, or it is embroidery or braid- 
ing, in which there is almost always some 
gold. Carriage calling costumes of light 
cloth have many of them a vest of white 
cloth with a lace jabot. Then there are 
combinations of cloth in two colors—for in- 
stance, alicante, which is a dark wine-color, 
with glycine, a light pinkish mauve. They 
are associated in this wise: a silk foundation 
skirt is bordered about half a yard deep 
with dark cloth; the actual skirt is of light 
cloth, raised at the side to display the dark 
under-skirt. The bodice is a casaque of the 
light cloth belted at the waist, with sleeves 
of the dark cloth. For dinners, the theatre, 
and receptions the bodice is cut down in a 
square at the front, or décolleté in a point 
at the front and back, the edge being finish- 
ed with aslight ostrich feather band. Young 
girls too wear cloth toilettes; but for them the 
more simple trimming consists of pipings 
or edgings of satin, or flat bands of nar- 
row ribbon, or perhaps some gold braid. 
With chagrin and regret I must record the 
fashion of casaques, or long basques. I had 
hoped at first there would only be a few 
sporadic specimens, and that the fashion 
pobre be smothered in the germ; but it is 

gaining ground, and ungraceful as it is, wo- 
me n are beginning to accommodate them- 
selves to it both as a corsage and as a wrap. 
It is simply a return to the ‘‘skin-tight” 
jacket, which had been abandoned for a 
while. As a jacket, it is most often made of 
black velvet, with the basque skirts covered 
with a close embroidery in black silk, the 
embroidery extending upward in a garland, 
which forms a point on the front and back. 
The half-long jacket may be fashionable, 
but it is ene for me to concede that it 
is pretty, separating the costume as it, does 
into two stories. 

Carriage cloaks and evening wraps remain 
very long, and are more ample than they 
have been of late years. They are made of 
light colors and materials—for example, of 
mastic-colored bengaline, with a quilted lin- 
ing or a lining of fur, the wadded lining be- 
ing of handsome striped or broché silk. A 
large fur collar is an invariable feature, fre- 
quently of white fur. Among the new fab- 
rics for long day cloaks and short wraps are 
shaded velvets, and glacé velvets, changeable 
in two colors, and another velvet with sunk 
en satin flowerettes of bright color; on, say, a 
brown velvet there are small flowers of dark 
cherry red or of Sienna brown, producing a 
singular and pretty effect. It is said that the 
pile of the velvet is cut away with a knife, 
and the bit of satin then applied in the open- 
ing. A velvet pelisse is sometimes trimmed 
with a long boa of fur, fastened at the back 
of the neck, brought around, and caught to 
the fronts, then curved outward toward the 
sides. Some very elegant robes de chambre 
ure trimmed in the same fashion with a long 
fur boa. 

I{ats are of many and diverse forms. Up 
to the age when round hats are still worn, 
which is to thirty-five or thereabouts, the 
hat for morning wear is one of the narrow- 
brimmed shapes in smooth felt, trimmed with 
ribbons and wings, For driving, the wider- 
brimmed and more fanciful shapes of felt are 
worn, With the brim cut at the edge, soft and 
undulating, trimmed with ostrich feathers, 
or of the rough beaver felt with long pile, 
resembling fur. Young women and girls 
wear handsome fur toques of seal-skin and 
other furs, which are exceedingly becoming. 
With dressy toilettes women of all ages wear 
capotes. These are either flat-crowned or 
with the crown in three pieces, like a Dutch 
cap. A favorite color for capotes is yellow, 
always used, however, in combination with 
another color, as with felt gray, light blue, 
or coral pink. A bonnet trimmed with fea- 
thers of any of these colors may have fea- 
thers of a yellow tint added —sulphur or 
maize; orange is most often allied with 
black. When feathers are not used, small 
velvet flowers without foliage are substituted. 

Luxurious petticoats are on the increase. 
The snowy muslin or cambric skirt practical- 
ly no longer exists. The majority are made 
of silk, dark, medium, or light-colored; for 
evening toilettes in white or cream, with light 
embroidery in small patterns. They are lined 
with silk, and for chilly people have a light 
interlining of flannel. The trimming con- 
sists of gathered pinked ruffles, pinked ruches, 
or hemmed and pleated frills, with a lace 
flounce among them, which is black or white 
according as the silk is dark or light. Change- 
able,striped,and damassé silks are used. An 
old-rose silk, striped with black, is trimmed 
with pinked taffeta ruches, alternately old- 
rose and black, with a black lace flounce be- 
tween. A bit of super-elegance is to have the 
corset and garters of the same fabric and color 
as the petticoat. 

Children’s costumes are undergoing a 
change. Small children have ‘for a long 
time been wearing the sensible comfortable 
English dress, which is loose and unconfined, 
without a sharply defined waist. Recently 
this is being replaced by the Russian blouse 
or frock, which is belted in at the waist. Lit- 
tle girls from one to four years have frocks 
which are shirred and belted at the waist, 
and may be ornamented with embroidery 
above the hem, and on the yoke, belt, and 
cuffs. Many of these are of plaid woollen, 
trimmed with velvet, and with a velvet belt. 
Elaborate frocks are of veloutine, poplin, and 
velvet. The genuine Russian blouse, which 
is put on small children of all ages, is cut 
waist and skirt in one, shirred or pleated at 


the neck and waist, and fastened at the front, 
a little to one side, under an embroidered tab. 
Little girls’ wrappings are reduced copies of 
their mothers’. They wear jackets fastened 
diagonally at the front, long coats of light- 
colored corduroy, pleated and belted, and full 
round cloaks of shaggy woollens gathered to 
a yoke. From four to eight years of age 
their frocks are more elaborate, being sim- 
plified copies of their mothers’ toilettes. A 
Scotch plaid frock opens on a vest of silk, or 
perhaps of velvet, with sleeves to match the 
vest. Their best frocks are of silk, trimmed 
with velvet and embroidery. Their cloaks 
are long and full. Rough plaid or striped 
woollens are in great favor, with perhaps a 
yoke or collar of curled Astrakhan. The 
cloak preferred is the Russian coat, fastened 
at the side, with a rather full sleeve. Little 
girls wear wide - brimmed felt hats of light 
color, trimmed with ribbon or velvet, and 
birds’ wings, or the large English bonnet, or 
a beret trimmed with flat feathers. Small 
boys wear berets. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


‘“* PANSY.” 
BY DUFFIELD OSBORNE 


\ Y DEAR COUSIN,—TI have taken up 
a my pen more than once as the day has 
worn along, but each time have laid it down 
in despair, knowing well that you could nev- 
er bring yourself to believe in the truth of 
the story I was about to tell. 

But ennui is an enemy none of us can re- 
sist long, and he has taken the field clothed 
in all his terrors. Therefore I yield me pris 
oner of war, and sit me down to write lest I 
fall into more deadly temptations. 

Know, then, that for some hours after you 
left I bore up with most commendable forti- 
tude against the increasing stupidity of this 
place. The mountains seemed just as high, 
only more rugged, and the river just as 
broad, but, oh, so sluggish and objectless! 
At last the quiet became unbearable, and I 
rose and sauntered aimlessly toward the lit 
tle stream that winds down from the western 
mountains. 

Jumping into a boat, a few sweeps of the 
oars brought me to the other side, and I 
scrambled up the steep bank, though every 
thorn tried my flesh and every stone seemed 
to roll from under my feet. Having gained 
the top, I plunged into the woods. 

Deeper and deeper I pressed, and along : 
path which I had never before noticed, until 
the forest began to grow darker and denser, 
the ground r6ugher and more uneven, and 
myself more rational. 1 fell to reasoning to 
the effect of how foolish it was to try to con- 
quer ennut by such very unpleasant and la- 
borious means, but when I thought of return 
ing, I soon found it much easier to think of 
than to accomplish. 

I now realized for the first time that my 
path had disappeared some distance back; 
and as I floundered around, now this way 
and now that in vain attempts to rediscover 
it, I suddenly found myself at the opening of 
a little glade, which, by its contrast with the 
tangled thickets, seemed to invite me to rest 
a few moments and to collect my lost bear- 
ings. It was carpeted with grass greencr 
than the emerald and softer than velvet— 
both of which similes, my dear cousin, though 
doubtless very trite, may nevertheless serve 
to convey to your mind an image of the pe- 
culiar beauty of the place. 

I felt prompted to lie down, and as this is 
an impulse which I very seldom resist, it is 
needless to say I prepared to yield; but here, 
stepping forward toward a spot which struck 
me as especially tempting, my foot caught in 
a tangled vine, and I was obliged to put out 
my hand against a tree to prevent myself 
from falling. To my surprise and confusion 
the side of the tree gave way, and fell in- 
ward, bearing me with it. 

When I had gathered myself up, I per- 
ceived that what I had taken for a tree was 
only a shell of bark, and what I had fallen 
through was nothing more nor less than a 
door, which my weight had pushed open. 
At my feet lay a long flight of marble steps, 
which seemed to lead straight downward 
into the earth. 

Thoughts of hidden treasures rose up be- 
fore me, and my mental condition being pro- 
pitious for acts of so-called heroism, I did 
not hesitate, but commenced the descent at 
once. The door was fitted with a spring, 
= swung to behind me; yet, as I descend- 

, I observed with satisfaction that there 
was no dearth of light, though I could not 
exactly perceive whence it proceeded. At 
the foot of the steps lay a narrow passage, 
where I was obliged to stoop in order to pass 
along. 

Suddenly the light began to get brighter, 
but before I had had time to more than re- 
mark this, I found myself out of the passage 
and standing at the entrance of a small cham- 
ber, the fitting up of which was, to say the 
least, surprising. It was handsomely hung 
with hangings of black velvet, decorated 
with suns and moons and stars and constel- 
lations in every conceivable combination. 
At one end of the room was a hood such as 
we have in our laboratories, and the floor 
and the table in the centre were littered with 
crucibles, retorts, books, and odd-looking in- 
struments. 

But it was to the figure of a man seated 
before the table, and the sole occupant of the 
apartment, that my attention was principally 
attracted. He seemed at least eighty years 
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of age, while his black gown, decorated like 
the hangings on the wall, and his long white 
beard, confined by a loop at his girdle, all 
marked him beyond doubt as a magician of 
no mean standing. I had read of such indi 

viduals, but the sight of one was a new ex 

perience. Coughing slightly to attract his 
attention, for he appeared to be much ab 
sorbed, I stepped forward and raised my hat. 

He appeared not at all surprised, but looked 
up at me as though I were some attendant 
gnome, and there by especial appcintment 

Still he said nothing, and the situation began 
to be embarrassing. 

At last I broke the silence by politely ask- 
ing his pardon for what I feared was an alto 
gether unwarrantable intrusion; but he cut 
me short in the most dignified way in the 
world, begged me not to let it annoy me in 
the slightest, but to take a chair, and, mean- 
while, to excuse him for a few moments 
while he worked out a problem on which he 
was engaged. 

**T expect soon,” he said, looking at me 
over his spectacles, ‘‘to be able to demon 
strate conclusively why a square must of ne 
cessity have more than a triangle 
Then he relapsed into silence ‘ 

For three hours and a half by my watch 
he remained. wrapt in reverie. ‘Then he 
turned to me again, pushed up his spectacles, 
and said, with a most benign smile: «‘ You 
need make no excuses, young man. How 
you got here is a matter of no consequence, 
and I assure you | am delighted to make 
your acquaintance. Possibly it may be of 
advantage to you to make mine, and if you 
will pardon the seeming egotism I will ex 
plain in a few words who I am.” 

I assured him I should be charmed to 
have the point elucidated, for, to tell the 
truth, he was so much out of my line that | 
could hardly feel at home with him without 
something of an introduction. So he settled 
back in his chair and began, while I lighted 


sides 


a cigarette, having first inquired of him 
whether he objected to smoking, and re 


ceived a most graciously negative response 
‘You must know, my dear sir,” he said, 
‘that prior to the year 1500 a.p. the Uni 
versity of Salamanca was far in advance of 
all other institutions of learning, and espe- 
cially so in the departments of theoretical 
and applied magic. The standard was ex 
(Continued on page 998, Supplement.) 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


IgNoraNnoe.—The fee given the 
on the bridegroom’s means, and varies from $10 to 
several hundreds. The organist who plays during the 
ceremony usually receives $20 or $25. 

Marir.—The address not published in Harper's 
Weekly, and we can only suggest that you apply to the 
daily papers, or that you advertise. 

Graox.—A camel’s-hair gown made like the tailor 
gown in Bazar No. 40 will be suitable for you. The 
Dri 1iding design should be stamped on the material 
Two kinds of fur are now often worn together—the 
cape of one fur and the muff another. We have no 
cut pattern of a foundation skirt, but send you a paper 
containing a diagram in the Supplement. 

FLorenor.—Wear roses, chry: nthemums, or any 
flowers that are becoming to y except orange flow- 
ers, that are only worn by brides. 

Franorsoa.—Try lemon juice and glycerine in equal 
quantities applied at night for removing freckles. 
Hair-dressers advise shampooing once amonth. Long 
sleeves are on the newest low bodices of evening 
dresses, but short sleeves, and those reaching to the 
elbows, are more worn 

Nan.—A light cashmere dress for a girl of sixteen 
to wear in the evening will be pretty with a full bod- 
ice gathered underneath a broad Swiss belt that is 
edged with narrow velvet ribbon. The neck should 
be nearly high, either round or in V shape, finished 
with a falling rafle of chiffon muslin. Full sleeves 
tapered to the wrists with a frill falling on the hands 
Straight skirt shirred at the top. To improve the com- 
plexion try bathing the face in hot water at bedtime, 
and taking a cold bath in the morning; eat nutritious 
food, keep early hours, and take a great deal of exer- 
cise in the open air, 

Mrs, A.—It is so unusual for light hair to turn gray 
at your age that you would better consult a dermatolo- 
gist who will treat your hair, and possibly arrest the 
trouble. 

Mrs. M. E. D.—Boys who assist at weddings wear 
suits of black, blue, or green velvet or velveteen made 
with a cut-away jacket and short trousers. The round 
linen collar is fastened by a large bow of white crépe 
de Chine or surah. Black stockings, laced shoes, and 
light tan or pearl-colored gloves complete their dress. 

A. C.—Instead of a beaver cape, wear one of Astra- 
khan or Persian lamb while dressing in mourning. 

Mes. D.—Make your black silk with a bluntly round- 
ed bodice, the front showing no darts, but lapped to 
the left, and crossed with a girdle of passementerie of 
mixed jet and gilt. Fill in the V with a plastron of 
yellow silk muslin or crape, and cover the collar with 
passementerie. Make the sleeves full at the top and 
close below the elbows, with passementerie around the 
wrists and a small puff of the yellow. Have the 
straight skirt laid in two pleats down each side, heid 
by passementerie ornaments set half-way down. Gath- 
er the top of the back breadths in two clusters and 
hook them on the bodice. 

O. U. I.—The dresses you mention can be worn to 
small informal parties. You might add a wide velvet 
corselet to the surah bodice to make it more suitable 
for winter. The gray cloth gown is appropriate for 
the theatre, whether worn in a box or in an orchestra 
seat. In the morning at home wear any simple dress 
of Cheviot, serge, or plaid wool that you would wear 
in the street. Afternoon gowns of light cashmere, 
manve, old-rose, or porcelain blue can be made flow- 
ing in tea gown fashion, or with a full bodice banded 
with ribbons like a corselet, and with straight skirt 
pointed in the back to lie several inches on the floor. 

E. K.—Make your surah dress with a high full waist 
with velvet corselet, and put a ruche or raffle around 
the neck and wrists. Have a gray cashmere or cloth 
dress as you are just leaving off black. The white 
lace dress will be pretty for you, with rows of silver or 
gilt galloon set on as a corselet. 

E. von H.—Kither of the combinations you suggest 
will be in correct style made by the design on page 783 
of Bazar No. 41. Put a thick ruche of the silk or of 
black net around the neck and sleeves, and at the foot 
of a very plain skirt. Set the passementerie on in » 
Pompadour square, with a V of the silk below it, and 
scallop the V at the top. 

‘Miss Nosopy or Nowuenre.”—Make your dotted 
muslin dress with a slightly full bodice gathered tu a 
belt of yellow or turquoise velvet fastened with a sma)! 
bow at the back. Put a fall of lace around the half- 
low neck, and below the sleeves that form puffs from 
the armholes to the elbows. A flounce of Ince or of the 
muslin eight or ten inches wide and scantily gathered 
shouid trim the skirt, 
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Fig. 3.—SmMA.u 
SPRAY FOR 
GrrRu’s Frock, 
Fig. 1, Pace 984. 








Fig. 2. —Emprorery ty ORE OS ae Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY Fox Gini's Frock, Fic. ee 4 
FOR Grru's Coat, Cromer 4 Pace 984.—[See Fig. 8.) eine 
Fig. 1, Page 985. | Fig. 2.—APRON witH BORDER IN 
Cross StircH EMBROIDERY. 
(See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Apron witH BorpER 
IN Fiat Strrco EMBROIDERY. 
See Fig. 3.—{For descrip. see Suppl.) 
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Fig. 1.—Lamp Saape,—{For description see Suppl.) 


Fig. 2.—LAMP SHADE. 
For description see Supplement. 









Tray or TABLE Mats. 


For design and description see Suppl., 
No. VL., Fig. 37. 
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Fig. 1.—Prano Scarr.—[See Fig. 2.] 


- 7 For designs and description see Supplement, 
Marketinc Net.—[(For description see Suppl.) gn No. XL, Figs. 69-72. PP . 
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ALMACK’S IN THE DAYS OF 
FASHION, FORTUNE, AND FAME. 
See illustration on double page. 
ye has left it on record that when the 

assembly-rooms at “‘ Almack’s” were opened, 
in 1765, “‘the ceilings were dripping with wet.” 
The enterprising 
manager, to prove 
his eagerness to 
fulfil a promise, 
had advertised that 
his rooms were 
built ‘‘with hot 
bricks and boiling 
water.”” They were 
rather empty on 
the opening night, 
half the town be- 
ing down with 
colds, but the Duke 
of Cumberland 
was there, whose 
victories at Cul- 


and confusion atthe end.” Moreover moral ques- 
tions were raised, and nothing was finally settled 
until the visit of the Emperor Alexander to Al 
mack’s, where, after waltzing round the room 
“‘with his tight uniform and decorations.” the 
enemy, altogether enthralled, surrendered at discre 
tion. Almost as great an excitement was caused by 
Lady Jersey’s im- i 
portation into Al- 
mack’s of the qua- 
drille from Paris in 
1815. Lovers of 
the old régime, un- 
der which Scotch 
reels and English 
country - dances 
were alone in 
vogue, protested 
openly and some- 
times fiercely 
against the “magi 
cal wheelings” of 
the new quadrille. 
Mr. North, the 
loden over ** Bon- male dancer, was 
nie Prince _Char- said to look like a 
lie” won him in BRACELETS, Broocues, Harr-Pry, anp Hat-Prns. ‘‘gibbeted male- 






Back or Prat CHeviot Cos- 
TUME, Fig. 3, ON Front PAGE. 
For pattern and description see Sup- ; ee. 

plement, No. VIL, Figs. 88-49. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. Supplement 





Back or Tartor Gown, 
Fig. 2, on Front Pact 


For diagram and description see 


Fig. 1.—VELvet Toque. Fig. 2.—VELVET Toque. 








his day no fairer title than 
that of ‘‘ Butcher Cumber- 
land.” Walpole, though ab- 
sent from the first levee, went 
many times after. “I am 
ashamed to say,” he writes, 
“that Lam of so young and 
fashionable society, but as 
they are people I live with, 
I choose to be idle rather than 
morose. I can goto ayoung 
supper without forgetting 
how much sand is run out of 
the hour-glass.” Tom Moore, 
in his day, was a favorite at 
Almack’s, ‘‘ the finest” of the 
ladies always at his feet. The 
literature of the time is full of 
allusions to the people found 
there, and for three-quarters 
of a century none of all the 
bean-monde of London but 
were found there 

The ‘‘ foundresses ” of these 
reunions were Mrs. Fitzroy, 
Lady Pembroke, Mrs. Mey- 
nell, Lady Molyneux, Miss 
Pelham, Miss Loyd. Meeting 
first at a tavern, the scruples 
of Lady Pembroke led to 
their installation at Almack’s. 
So exclusive, however, was 
the tone of these assemblies 
that the only foreign lady ever 
admitted was the. Princess 
Lieven. To be admitted, in 
fact, to Almack’s placed be- 
yond question the social pres- 
tige of any individual. In- 
deed so despotic were the 
managers in their control that 
a satire of the day thus puts It: 

* At Almack’s ball, 

Virtue, religiou—they’re above them 

all.” 


The costumes of the men 
were prescribed by rigid rules 
—knee- breeches, white cra- 
vat, and chapeau bras. The 
Duke of Wellington, so far 
forgetting himself on one oc- 
casion as to appear in trousers, 
was denied admittance. The 
Duke, by-the-way, seemed, ac- 
cording to tradition, to have 
been rather a would-be trifler 
with the regulations of the 
club, having at another time 
appeared at its doors a few 
moments after midnight, 
when again the constitution 
barred him out. 

It was at Almack’s, it is said, 
that the German waltz was, 
in 1813, first introduced into 
England, and ‘‘no event,” 
says Mr. Raikes, ‘‘ever pro- 
duced so great a sensation in 
London society.” The vota- 
ries of fashion deserted their 
favorite haunts, and devoted 
their mornings to the prac 
tice. But their efforts were 
for a long time unavailing. 
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factor, moved to and fro by 
the winds, but from no pe r 
sonal exertion,” and the whole 
performance was pronounced 
Worse than impudent ” when 
there were ‘‘public ballets 
every Tuesday. and Satur 
day.” 

Club me mbers were elected 
by the gentlemen voting for 
or blackballing the ladies, and 
the ladies excluding or admit 
ting the gentlemen. Neither 
side, however, were above 
their little revenges, and the 
inability of one party to se 
cure a member was followed 
by the discomfiture often of 
its opponents. 

Almack’s Assembly-rooms, 
now known occasionally as 
‘** Willis’s Rooms,” were close 
by the St. James Theatre 
The name was taken from Al 
mack himself, a Scotchman, 
and a sort of adventurer, it was 
said, in clubs, having ‘‘ form 
ed” -at one time the club 
known later as ‘‘ Brooks’s.”’ 
The ballroom was-a superb 
affair, a hundred feet by forty, 
and decorated after the best 
manner of the times. Its glory 
and prestige have long since: 
departed, its decline having 
virtually begun as early as 
1840. The days of its great 
est brilliancy were in the ear 
ly part of this century, and 
no effort to revive its ancient 
splendor has been of any 
avail. The charm of the pic 
ture for readers of the BAZAR 
will not be merely transitory 
Brave men and beautiful wo 
men never weary us in art or 
history. ; 


RICE-LILY. 
“ The dainty sisterhood of bud and 
bloom 
Upspringing 


very where.” 

MID the countless host of 
JA floral beauties crowning 
the mountain-tops and carpet 
ing valley and wild- wood, 
there is none perhaps more 
keenly sensitive to light than 
the rice-lily, said to blossom 
abundantly in Southern Geor 
gia. 

At eventide the snowy pet 
als of this delicate plant, like 
little children in their cribs, 
are softly enwrapped in a 
covering as soft as down to 
sleep till dewy morn; but 
should a strong light be placed 
near a vase of them, the pur 
ple-tinted sheath will unfold 
its protecting leaves, and the 
blossoms nearest will waken, 
while that part of the bouquet 


There was “ trembling in the Fig. 1.—CLotTa CosTUME WiTH FATHER TRIMMING. Fig. 2—Gown witri Cape. in shadow will sleep on in un- 
beginning,” and ‘‘ dizziness For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 28-31- disturbed repose. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, alluys 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 


DO YOU WANT WHITE HANDS? 
Use Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Soap. Sold every- 
where. 25 cents a cake.—[Adv.] 


Bosnett’s FLavorine Ext RacTs are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BARBOUR’ Ss 





Pawo 
IRISH FLAX THREADS. 


In Ev ery v ariety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers li adil 
the Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 


BEEF 


The best and most economical 
*“‘stock’’ for Soups. Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 


SICK HEADACHE x 


CURED. 


Also, Dizziness, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Bil- 
iousness, Gastralgia, and all disorders of the 
diyestive organs. We have secured this infallible rem- 
edy from an eminent physician who has used it sne- 
cessfully for the last fifteen years in his private prac- 
tice. $1.00 per box. One triai will convince you. 
HOME REMEDY Co., 
Lock Box 725, Providence, R. I. 


. THE FAMOUS RELIANCE 

CORSET WAIST 

The demand is great. 

made by agents. Four distinct lines 
of Ladies Corset Waists to work with. 
Made in Satteen, Jean, Flannel, and 
Lace. Button and Steel Front. Send 
$1.25 for a sample and price-lists. 






















To introduce 
them, one _in every 
or Town fur- 

reliable per- 

Sons (either sex) who 

willpromise toshow it 
eis 


0. Musi 
ew York City. 


S@10C LHOIIM 
“NI 6| HLONI1 


CURED 


STAY 


CURED 


ASTHMA 


parts. name and atirees f for Tee with Fs: 


rts of Cases, to HAYES, 


Pe Main St., Buffalo, ‘A oa 


IMPROVED CORTON, 
Exquisite Music. Catalogue free. 


mmm ().J. Honroox, 85 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


LADY 4c ENTS.—Send for terms. 
Van Orden Corset Co., 2% Clinton Place,N.Y. 





Large sales | 


pg wanted in every town | 
and c 
RELIANCE CORSET CO., 
ackson, Mich. 
Will Play 


HARPS | 





500 =<: N Ly Seg Oy ey oo Silk oF Plo Silt er Pick Bee. Getic ad 
Mote Garda. Berny Plaverenblll. Coislogue 2c. Freaklis P'tg. Co, NewHaven, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. sa 
of all in leavening ‘strength. —vU. 
rnment Report, Aug. 17, 


JOHN D. CUTTER & C0.’S 
PURE 


Black Silks. 


21, 22, 28, and 25 inches wide. 


Gros-Grain, Faille, Satin, and Surah, 
BEST QUALITY, PURE DYE. 


Never Grease, Crock, or Wear Shiny. 
SOFT, LUSTROUS, ELEGANT. 


For sale by dealers g 


est 


Gove 1889. 





everally. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


FURS. 


If you are in need of 


| 
| 


,citherin 
NEW MARKETS, ULSTERS, 
SACQUES, JACKETS, 
CAPES, MUFFS, BOAS, or 
COLLARS, in Seal, Persian, 
Monkey, Sable, 


in fact any kind of Fur, 


thing in the Fur line 


Lynx, 
or 
we can show you novelties 
in Fine Goods that, for Style, 


Quality, and Price combined, 








cannot be equalled in this city, and it will 
| be to your advantage to examine them before 
purchasing. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


14 West (4th St., 
and Sth Ave., cor. 38th Street, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 
ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS, 


CORSETS, 


WAISTS 
Che 


(=> 










Send for 


| Catalogue AGENTS 


WANTED. | 


and 


Price List. 





DELSARTE CORSET CO., 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 


My wife 


fi she wouldn’t try to keep house 
without the “NEVER-BREAK’ steel 
cooking utensils, She was tired of 
the old kind, which were always 
greasy, always smelling of the last 
thing cooked in them, or else scaling, 
cracking, leaking, or breaking. May- 
be you’re tired of them too; if so send 
for illustrated circular, 

THE pct ntissocnsbnaebsshesiaina SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 








CPENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
uperior fo all others. 

















Bear, | 


NEWEST FASHIONS 





popular Furs this se 
| 


uny- 


| ticular 
; correct 


| 
| from old custom-@ 
| ers with whom we Y 






IN 
FURS. 
EARLY FALL PRICES 
Or 


D 


Furs Manufactured a 


C. C. SHAYNE. 


The styles shown 
are the very latest 
designs, and are the 
most popular styles 
worn. Special at- 
tention has been 
paid to the perfect @ 
fit of garments, ev- fj 
ery garment is man- 
ufactured in my own 
workshop by skilled 
workmen, and can 
relied upon as 
being the best Furs 
that can be produced 


be 


| Absolu 
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Pi cate and cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 

ely pureand harmless. Put upin metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 

Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 


=~ 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden 


ane, N. 





at the prices for 
which they are of- 
fered. My Sealskin Copyright, 1890, by C. C. Shayne. 


Design No, 2 
The most popular ~~ als kin | 
Cape manufactured, the col- 
lar turns up, and can be worn 
close around the neck or 
turned down as shown in cut 
Write for prices. 


garments are made 
from genuine Alaska 
Seal, London dress- 
ed and dyed, the 
very best goods in 
the world. The most 
which are worn in 
shoulder - capes are Rus- 
sian Sable, Hudson Bay 
Sable, Mink, Alaska Sa- 
ble, Persian Lamb, and 
Sealskin. Parties desir- 
ing to purchase my goods 
who cannot visit my stores 
in the city, secure 
them by sending their or 
ders direct to my Whole- 
sale House, where they 
will receive my personal 
attention. 
will be shipped 
to any part of the | 
~ country C.O.D., 
with the privilege 
of examination ; 
if the purchase 
price is sent with | 
the order, the ex- 
 aiaborne.-ySaer | 
be age ,and } 
gor rds wi ll 4 
shipped with the 
understanding 
that, if they are 
not entirely satis- 
factory,the mon- 
ey will be refund- 


ason 









can 


Goods 


ed less the ex- 
press charges. 
Where parties 


z are known to the 
Copyright, 1890, by C. C. Shayne house, or refer- 


Design No, 309. 
(SEAL COAT.) 




































The most popular garment worn 
by young ladies or middle-aged 
ladies of ; good figure. 
Write for prices. 
ences are given, goods 


will be sent on approval. 
Please be particular and 
write the name plainly, 
giving city, town, county, 
and state,and by what ex- 
press you wish the goods 
sent. Also be par- 
to 
measure- 
ments, especially 
bust measure, all 
around under 
arms, all around 
over arms. Any 
orders intrusted 
to my care will 
be filled to the 
best of my ability 
and to your en- 
tire satisfaction, 
Money will be re- 
funded if goods 
are not satisfac- 
tory, if returned; 
within three days@ 
after receipt. Weg 
are filling orders § 


give 


LLLOE 


have dealt for the 
past fifteen years, 
and I hope to be 
able to secure the 
good-will and cus- 


Vet MAELIECLAEY Aisi ChE 


Copyright, a by C.C 


Design No. 306. 


. Shayne. 


| tom of all with (SEAL SACQUE.) 
whom I do busi- Represents London dressed and 
ne z= oo Oe “dyed Alaska Sealskin Sacque, a 


Wholesale House: 


garment which is always fash- 
jonable. Popular lengths, 33, 
36, 39, 42, and 45 inches. 

Write for prices. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
NEW YORK. 


Illustrated circular 
Sree. For further in- 
Sormation address 


108 Prince St., near Broadway. 
Retail House: 124 West 42d St., mear 6th Ave, 


Furs retailed at both Stores. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
Broadway aud 14th St, N.Y. 


New Goods at Reduced prices previous to 


Removal. 
DRESS GOODS. 


300 pieces French and German Dress 


Goods, plain, stripes, plaids, and 49 
checks, broken assortment, formerly ee 
GBC. 0 TEC. cr csncescncesesce eee 
0-inch Imported Broad- 


cloth, vew shades, superfine 


quality, worth $2.25 $1 .39 
FUR CAPES. 
500 Canada Wool Seal Fur 12 50 
s 
BLACK SILKS 
50 pieces Black Armure Regence 


50-inch Black Astrachan, finest imported 7.50 
Capes, worth $18.00; for this lot 
(new weave Reversible, all pure silk, 


1.00 


worth $1.7 
25 pieces Paris Pekin ‘Stripes, 

7 elegant new derigns, all pure silk, 1. oo 
worth $1.7 


20 pieces more Black Faille Fran- 


caise, excellent dress quality, worth 69 
ee - Ce 
60 fancy shades of ‘China Silks, 44e. +5 50€., 


and 69¢. 
GLOVES. 


4-but. Suede, and 5-but. Mous- 


ee in best shades, worth '98c. 


$1.50 per pair 


Broadway ald LAth St St, New York. 








| ‘What! Corns and Bunions all gone!”’ 


‘Yes, I am happy to say, through the “apne of HANSON'S 
| MAGIC CORN SALVE I can now walk with 


 EXANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not Jet him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W.T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, Nf. 

tvery box is warranted to cure, or money refunded 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 





This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Denier for it. 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 





| —-—+00-——- 

| These incomparable corsets are cut in 

stuffs, specially manufactured for this house 
viz; Silk-thread,Brocart G4e Duchesse,etc. 




















DECEMBER 13, 1890. 


IDLEYS' 


Grand street, New York. 


———_—_—_e>—___ 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


Ladies’ Hemstitched Linen 
broidered Initial, 
$2.25, $3.00 box 3g dozen. 

Men's Fine Embrvidered Initial 
full size, 4 dozen i> Neat Box, 
Box yg dozen. 

Ladies’ Plain White Linen Hemstitched, 44 dozen 
in Fancy Box, at 65c., T5c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2.00 Box Ww dozen. 

Men’s Plain White Linen Hemstitched, \ dozen 
in Pretty Box, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50 Box Ww 
dozen. 

Men's Linen Hemmed, Plain White, 
Fancy Box, at T5c., Sdc., $1.00, $1.2. 
'y dozen. 


Handkerchiefs, Em- 


Handkerchiefs, 
at $1.50, $2.25, $3.00 


dozen in 
5, $1.35, $1.50 Box 


CHILDREN’S 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


2400 Fancy Picture Boxes, each containing 4 
dozen Colored Border Children’s Handkerchiefs, 20c., 
25c., 30c. a Box 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS 


AND 


MUFFLERS. 


Japanese Silk Embroidered, White « 


© Colored 

and Scalloped Edges, 24c., 31c., 40c., 50c., 69c., T5c., 
to $1.25 each. 

Hemstitched Japanese Silk Embroidered Initial 


Handkerchiefs, 31c., 59c., 69c., 85c. each 

High Colors in Japanese Silk Hemstitched Hand- 
kerchiefs, 69¢., 79c., 89c. each 

Men's Cream Silk Mufflers, 89c. 
$1.75, to $5.25 each. 

Colored Silk Mufflers, 65c., 
each. 


» $1.00, $1.38, $1 


T5ec., $1.00, $1.25, to $4.50 


Holidays are Coming, 


If you would be informed in regard to the lateat 
novelties in Toys, Dolls, Games, Holiday, and Fancy 
Goods generally, 


Send for Sample Copy 


Fashion Magazine 


(Holiday Number—Illustrated). 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 
SUBSCRIPTION, 50 CENTS PER ANNUM. 
N.B.--Goods Purchased now may be stored 
with us FREE OF CHARGE until desired. 
Special discount to Fairs, Sunday Schools, 
c 


ALL MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE 


ATTENTION, 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


PROMPT 





4g dozen in Handsome Box, $1.50, | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Good Complexton! 
AND (Vice Flands/ 


Y OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear com- 
plexion and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest 


and most 
regular features are but coldly impressive, while with them the plain- 
est become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The 


regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but the 
Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide 
them to a proper selection, so a pretty box,a pretty color, or an agreeable per- 
fume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, viz., ‘Ae Com- 
position of the Soap ttself,and thus many a good complexion is spoiled which 
would be enhanced by proper care. 





FROM 


Mr. J. L. Milton, 


Senior Surgeon to St. Fohn'’s Hospital for the Skin, pl 
, ROM time to time 


I have tried very many different Soaps, 
“and after 


five-and-twenty years’ careful observation in 

“many thousands of both in Hospital and private 
“practice, have no hesitation in stating that none have answered 
“so well or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap. 
‘Time and more extended trials have only served to ratify this 
“opinion, which I first expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to 
‘increase my confidence in this admirable preparation.” 


cases, 











© persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 

| winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP invaluable, 
on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness, 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft, velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful, and attractive complexion insured. Its agree- 
beautiful appearance, and soothing properties com- 


is as, 


able and lasting perfume, 
mend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 





TABLETS: LARGE AND SMALL SIZES. 
Scented and Unscented. 
(The finest is perfumed with Attar of Roses.) 


Se Insist on having Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are some- 
times recommended by druggists and storekeepers for the 
sole purpose of making more profit out of you. 


*: |PEARS’ \ / PEARS’ 
SOMP. | | SOAP. 














IS NEVER SO GOOD AS WHEN MADE IN AN 


ARNOLD STEAM COOKER. 


The same Cooker will bring health, convenience, and economy, if used every day 
inthe year. Descriptive Circular and Pamphlet on ** Wholesome Cookery ” free on application. 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Salesroom, 8 WM. M. CRANE . & CO., 





838 Broadway, Managers. 


can have smaller feet. ‘Solid _ . eheeiii mn 
iL AD D 1 E S comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam- ——_ WAR =m. =—50 sell “B = 
| kg., 10c. 7 " ‘Oo. , wuods Oh salary, whole or part time, 2ROWN 
| ple p cB. 1 re Phe Pedine Co., New York. Brotures, Nurserymen, Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Ill. 


| 


309 311, 311'¢ to 321 Grand St., | 


Covering Entire Block, 


AL es to ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 


eo The 


m hea 


Pi 


TRADE MARK. 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In 


Fancy Satin Stripes 


Sheer India Linons, 
Plaids, 


Lace Effects in great variety, 


and 


WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


Sofd only unrer above Brade-Marh, 
7 





About Cloves. 


When buying gloves re- 
member that Hutehinson’s 
the best 


are They 
made from selected skins, 
in the best manner and 


WARRANTED. If your dealer 
does not keep them, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for the book “ About Gloves." It will interest you. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Established 1862. 


- a | 
Johnstown, New York. | § 
L 











are | 





1} wiht 
INVISIBLE TY sf aneR 


CUSHIONS. w oar = ard. C _~ 
fortable. Suceessful where all Romedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
only, $53 Br’dway, New York. Write for “ves of proofs FREE. 


a & HEAD NOISES 


LD You can live at home and make more money at work for as 
t than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. (ost« 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 





jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
brand, and take no substitute. 





This muslin is for sale by 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 











2, 
This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 





Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for this 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


all leading wholesale and re- 


] 
» ASO 





AITEBREN, SON ce CO.., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


FINE ART GOODS 


For Holiday Presents. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 

















B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


ARE or THE Purest AND Finest SILK AND 


Mabe THE Best Quaity or AvstTRALIAN Woot. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
They are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 


(B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in gilt letters. 





Stern Brothers 


New 


Paris Corset, 





X Classique. 


im 


; y 2D 
Coutille, Wool and Silk. 
15 Different Models. 

The most perfect corset in the world, 
fitting the most difficult figure 
and giving the form a symmetry 

other. 


not attainable by any 


32 to 36 W. 23d St, 
New York. 








‘ 
€ Pkt 


‘oO 
( onstal se Kk C +0 
SILKS. 


Black Brocaded Failie and Satin, 
BLACK AND COLORED GROUND 


Bro 


Two cases of the latest productions of Lyons Looms, 


Pompadour ades 
Plain and Brocaded Veloutines. 
White Faille, Satin Bengaline, and Veloutine 
FOR WEDDING DRESS. 
Striped Silks for Carriage and Dinner Dress, 
EMBROIDERED AND BROCADED 


Gaze, Grenadine, Crepe de Chine, and 
Mousseline de Sole 
For Ball and Bridesmaids’? Dresse = 


LYONS VELVETS. 
ALL-SILK STRIPE VELVETS. 


| Broads ovary € RK; 19th dt. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


23d STRE ET 
Le Boutilier Bros. 


OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


Norfolk and New Brunswick 


WINTER UNDERWEAR 


"LADIES, MEN, AND CHILDREN, 
WHOLESALE “UST PRICES, 


to twenty-five 


(ae By a fortunate purchase we can deliver 
these goods to customers at once 


48, 50, & 52 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


WHS. K, Ek. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d t, New York Cit 
Manufacturer of 
‘TAiLor Surrs, anp 

Purnowasing AGENT 
Silk Gowns from. 
Cloth Gowns from 
Worsted Gowns from 
Millinery from 

1 buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptne as and satisfac tory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current price advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 


per cent 


Stree y, 


Fine Costumes, MILiineny. 





s not 


and references from every State and Territory. 
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HE PUT HIS HANDS IN HIS 


FACETIZ. 
VANITY. 
His eself-conceit is great; "tis plain to see 
E’en in the love he has for family. 
His boy he dotes »pon, it is his whim, 
Because the youth, he thinks, looks just like him. 
a 


“No, sirree,” said the umbrella mannfacturer, “I 
shall not advertise in your paper. I’ve watched your 
attitude toward my business. Last summer you pre- 
dicted seven clear to two rainy days, and I don’t con- 
sider that friendly.” 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

“T don’t see why the freight 
charges on this package are so 
high. It doesn’t weigh ten ounces.” 

“No, sir; but you must remem- 
ber the duty is very heavy.” 

eetitdertlienintecity 

“T allus kills my chickens in the 
wood-shed,” said old Mr. Rural to 
Funnicus, who was boarding with 
him. 

“Oh, that was the wood -shed, 
was it?” returned Fannicus, “I 
judged from the appearance of 
things it was the bloodshed.” 

ETN SL 

Swiresy (a newsboy). 
Stokesey! How’s trade?” 

Sroxesey (shoestring vender ). 
**Trade’s rushin’; but I just took 
in alead dime, and that knocks the 
profits for to-day.” 

Aa 


Baetry. “Oh, you live on Cot- 
tage Avenue, right back of Major 
Magruder 

Pompano, “No; Major Magruder 
lives on Belgian Avenue, right back 
of me.” 


* Hello, 


——_—>—__ 


‘There was about forty per cent. 
of sand in that last sugar you sold 
me,” said the hotel-keeper. 

“You must be mistaken, sit. I 
am—” began the grocer. 

“Oh, it didn’t make anyediffer- 


POCKETS. ence,” said the hotel-keéper. ‘I 
‘“ ABE HE WAH KID GLOVES ALL WINTAH TER KEEP HIs 

HAN’S WAHM, BUT HIS BRUDDER IKE DIDN'T WAH NUFFIN 

BUT A OLE PAH PANTS ON HIS HAN’S TER KEEP UM-WAHM.” 


had ‘em separated, and used the 
sand in the pepper pot.” 
oman, 

Sanso. “I see by the papers that 
a great many poor Italians make 
their fortunes in America. I wonder how they man- 
age it? 

“Ropp. “It is quite simple. They come here and 
work as laborers until they save four or five hundred 
dollars, then they go back to Italy and buy a title, and 
return to America and marry an heiress.” 

comeing 


“Well, Willie,” said his father, just as the mince- 
p rte was broug zht on, ** what are you thankful for?” 
‘That we've reached the pie course. 
—_o——— 


* Does the cellar leak 2?” - , 
“No. It’s-had two feet of water in it ever since I've 
been in the house. Not a drop has got out.” 


A LONG-FELT WANT. 


JENNY. “So you 


GLADYS, *' 
JENNY. 


How ARE THEY? 


POST-CRANBERRY THOUGHTS. 


When I have had my turkey fat, 
y cranberries and pie; 
When from the overflowing vat 
I drink the cider dry; 
When chestnuts, apples, roasted pig 
Go down with celery— 
It seems to me most infra dig. 
To discontented be. 


I cannot see how any man 
Of ordinary sense, 

Who's eaten every bit he can, 
Can help bat feel immense. 

I deem that one a sorry scold 
Who, holding al) that his 

Capacity is made to hold, 
Yet discontented is. 


So I advise those wear: 
Who cultivate the sad, 

Who mnch dislike the gleesome flights 
Of those who're always glad: 

If they strong discontent would meet 
With solid sense in touch, 

They must on glad Thanksgiving eat 
Too little or too much, 


wights 


—_——@——_— 


Foaas. “1 have never yet been able to stand up to 
a New-Year’s resolution.’ 

Booas. ‘1 am proud to say my pledge for 1890 has 
been kept sacredly.” 

Fooas. ** What was it, pray ?” 

Booes, “I quit quitting. - 


en 
“Why are we all so solemn-and still?” asked 
grandpa. 
‘We are waiting for the usual Thanksgiving 
— said papa. 


Well,” said grandpa, “for the sake of variety I 
guess I won't tell ‘em this year.” 


—_—»———_. 


“So Fordham Hights has married Mrs. Bronson, 
eh?” 

my Yes. I'm surprised too. 
family. 

“Yon must be mistaken. 
five children.” 


She is a woman of no 


Fordy told me she had 


ARE GOING TO BE MARRIED, MY DEAR. 
NEW MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES THAT THEY SELL IN CHICAGO.” 


YOU MUST GET ONE OF THOSE 


“WHY, THEY HAVE A DIVORCE COUPON 


PEON PT hit 





DACRE. 
MISS ROSEBUD. 


“] AM 8O DELIGHTED TO SEE YOU AGAIN, Miss ROSEBUD. 
“MAKE IT WEEKS, PLEASE, MR. DACRE. 
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7 “WHOOPEE! 


SEMPER PARATUS. 


Sue. “* Mr. Price, didn’t you telt me yesterday that 
the first of the Prices came over in the Mayflower ?” 
Hr. ‘* Yes.” 


Sun. “ Well, here is the Genealogical Society’s list 
of Mayflower passengers, and I don’t see the name.” 

He. “Oh, you know he was a very distinguished 
man, and always travelled incog.” 

ee Se 

“ Johnny, did you steal Mr. Hicks’s apples ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned the boy. ‘Bat I was 1s aboring 
unde ran attack of temporary insanity at the time. 

“If you can prove that, I'll let you off,” said Mr. 

Hicks. 

* Well, I must have been,” said Johnny; 
scoop anything but rotten apples.” 


“T didn’t 


spieteaiiiimpieage 

“This,” said the dear girl, as she led the way into a 
secluded little nook in the conservatory, “ig what 
papa calls his ‘matchbox.’ Everybody comes in here 
lo propose.” 

compel piacmnidingt 

Jack. * Why are you looking so sad ?” 

Tom. “I saw Maud throwing sly glances at Harry 
to-night.” 

Jaox. “Cheer up. It was doubtless for you she 
meant them, though Harry got them. Women never 
can throw straight, you know.” 

faquareselipiecsenieans 

Purser. ‘You are 
last one is gone.” 

Frieutency Tovnist. 
state-room ? 


too late for a state-room; the 


“State-rvoom! Who wants a 
Give me a reserved seat in a life-boat.” 


a ane 
He (at 11.55 p.™.). “1 declare, the lamp is going 
out! 
Sur. “‘ Yes. The lainp seems to have some idea of 
time.” 


es oe ee 

“ Papa, , young Harry Samson is coming to see you 
to-night. 

“What for ?” 

* To ask-you for my hand.” 

“ Well, shall I give it to him?” 

“Yes. I have just heard that he proposed to Helen 
Armstrong and was rejected last week. Give it to 
him, papa, for all you are worth.” 


ry rapt ff hale Pa 





HEAPEE 


CYCLONEE !” 


PHYLLIS’S REQUEST 


When birthday’s hour has come again, 
When Yule-tide’s time we see, 
I trust, O bravest of brave men, 
That you'll reme ambe r nie. 
Satecensstiiies - 

“T’ve a dreadful cold, Sieben,* 

*“Tsee you have. Let me feel your pulse. H’m!— 
yes. You'd better take a hot bath, and ander no cir- 
cumstances get your feet wet.” 

pockiainciilipeinentiins 


“We had muffins at my house 
bragged Johnnie. 
“Just plain muffins 2” queried George. 
* No; ragamuffins.’ 


this morning,” 





SOMEWHAT ASTRONOMICAL. 


“So YOU WERE IN THAT WRECK, WERE 
YOu? WHAT WERE YOUR SENSATIONS 
WHEN YOUR CAR WAS TELESCOPED ?” 

“OH, | SAW STARS.” 
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AT THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


IT SEEMS YEARS SINCE WE MET.” 
YEARS ARE 80 UNPLEASANT TO A DEBUTANTE.” 














SUPPLEMENT. 


THE QUESTION OF THE POCKET. 

I\HE question of the pocket has grown to 

be a serious one, and is met decidedly or 
meekly according to the disposition of the 
woman who has to answer it. Dress-makers 
put in a pocket only under compulsion. The 
fashionable attire ignores such a contrivance. 

But one woman demands a pocket at the 
point of the bayonet. She insists that it is 
bad enough, being a woman, to be allowed 
only one, and that one she is prepared to de- 
fend—with her life, should it be necessary. 
If needs must, let the pocket be put in plain 
sight ; let it destroy the symmetry of her 
dress; but’a pocket there must*#nd: shall be. 

Another gently implores a pocket, pro- 
vided it can be sufficiently hidden amongst 
the folds of the cloth. It is placed,of 
course, in some inaccessible spot, as becomes 
a thing of which she is ashamed. Its posi- 
tion necessitates a prolonged search each 
time it is wanted—a struggle watched with 
interest by other women in cars and railroad 
stations. The pocket is somewhere, how- 
ever, and persistent effort will in time dis- 
cover it. For greater convenience the hand- 
kerchief is tucked between the buttons of 
the bodice or into the belt, wherever it can 
be accommodated. This has given rise to 
the fragment of embroidered silk, the color 
of which is made part of the decorative 
scheme of the costume. 

The fashionable woman makes no fight for 
any such antiquated appliance as a pocket. 
She is amply content with little satin bags 
slung by ribbons across her wrist; or, if of 
firmer mould, perhaps a fanciful leather 
satchel clasped to her waist. She tells you, 
with an air of one enfranchised, that she has 
no use for a pocket, and is happier without 
it, and is unaware that her remark shows her 
a slave to a worse tyrant. 

Such makeshifts are painful to contem- 
plate. Let us hope some genius will arise 
who will begin with the pocket, and around 
it will construct a costume which shall, as a 
thing of beauty, restore the pocket to the 
honorable position it occupied in the good 
old times, when it contained countless trea- 
sures dear to our childish imagination. 

Z 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must 50 to Bermuda. If 
ou do not I will not be responsi- 
le for the gyre any Si 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tied, and many cases wf 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 








stimulating properties of the Hy- 
popmons ites which it contains. 
— will find it for sale at your 


one 1 SCOTT’S EMULSION.” 


Just the Book for Housekeepers ! 


New England Breakfast Breads. 


Luncheon and Tea Biscuits. 
By Lucia Gray Swett. Cloth, $1.00, 


Containing excellent recipes which have been in 
use in one New England family for years, given in 
plain language, easy for the inexperienced to nnder- 
stand. Its attractive covers and beautiful printing 
make it a delightful as well as useful gift-book for 
Christmas. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS. 

Strong, durable, and comfortable. No light, trashy 
staff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
count to clergymen. Send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga Co., 
New York. 





—_s but see you get age 





“ The Common-Sense chairs and settees 
of Mr. Sinclair are not surpassed by any 
other class of goods, and parties furnish 
ing country-houses and desiring inexpen- 
sive, comfortable, and durable furniture 
will do well to write to Mr. FLA 
clair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy of 
his hand-book, which contains illustra 
tions of the various articles he manu- 
factures, with schedule of prices.” 
Scientific American. 

Ask your Furniture Dealer 


 . Minclute’s Common-Sense 









Fireside Comfort for Two. 
My address is stamped on all of my chaise 5 preaee find it before 
F. J IR. 


pore asi ing 


SU PE RFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s S 
cific is the only unfai 7” 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
~ electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous, stuffs can 
accomplish, Address. Mme. Juxian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


SINCLA 
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SOME BAKING POWDERS LOSE 
THEIR STRENGTH QUICKLY 
Tue Roya Baktna PowpER ComPAaNy 

has always declined to be influenced by the 

mania of its competitors—to produce a cheap 

Baking Powder at. the sacrifice of quality 

or wholesomeness. 

Some lower-cost brands are now being 
prominently pushed on the market, which, 
from being made of inferior materials, /ose 
their strength quickly after the can is once 
opened. When subsequently used there is 
noticed a falling off in their strength. 

There is given in the U.S. Government 
Report the case of a sample of the lower- 
cost powders which, when tested twice with- 
in an hour, gave an average of over 12} per 
cent. of available gas. The same sample, 
tested a few hours after being opened, had 
lost one third of its strength, and the next 
day was found to contain but about 8} per 
cent. of gas, or three fifths of its leavening 
power. 

It is always the case that the consumer suf- 
fers in pocket, if not in health, by accepting 
any substitute for the RoyaL Bakine Pow- 
DER, especially when the substitute is so ev- 
idently a cheaper-made, inferior article. 

Tue Roya Bakrne PowpDeEr is the em- 
bodiment of all the excellence that it is pos- 
sible to attain in an absolutely pure powder. 

It is always strictly reliable. It is not only 


more economical because of its greater 
strength, but will retain its full leavening 


power until used, and make more wholesome 
food. 





the hair. 


Sold by druggists. 


ticura | 
Ge yes oS 
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I ADC OMPL a Ba WITH pparegs 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
painfal finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 
Baby Humors prevented and cured by Cutioura Soar. 
A marvellous beautitier of world-wide celebrity, it 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
unequalled for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the Nursery, Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, Curiovra Soar produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfivura- 
tions, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of al! other skin soaps. 
Sold thronghout the world. Price, 25c. 
Send for “* How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address Porrer Dave anp Curmioat Corporation, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Aching sides and “back, weak kidneys, and 
rhenmatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Curiroura Anti-Patn Paster. 25c. 








Dandruff and Falling Hair. 


It needs but a single trial to convince one how gratefully Packer’s 
Soap cleanses, how efficiently it removes dandruff, allays irritation, and brightens 


headache due to fatigue or dissipation is driven away by its use. 





HCOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


_ The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Bpwarp & SON, 
gos Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 

Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 





Tar 


If persevered with, falling of the hair will cease, threatened baldness 
be prevented, and new growth will be protioted. 


The exhilaration and refresh- 


ing effects of a shampoo with this soap are marked, and frequently the dull 


25 cents. 
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BIARDOT’S 





Trade 


Mulligatawny. 
French 
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trench Soups. 


(‘Exquisite in flavor.” —Maxion HARLAND. ) 
For the Christmas Dinner. 


Ready save warming. 
Better 
Quality never varies. 
Save time. 

Fancy Grocers have them. } 


Green Turtle, Tervepin Chicken, 


Mock ‘Turtle. Ox Tail. Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, | 

Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, | 

Vegetable, Beef, Pear! Tapioca 
sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. | 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York. 


than Home-made. 


Consommé, Purée of Game, 






















a Wrinkles, Blackheads, oar 
ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
»Superfluous Hair permanently re- 

moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 


developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
nd restored. Interesting | 


414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. Cnty. 


MILLER BROS 


Are AMERICAN ~s) the BEST. 
MILLER BROS. CutteryCo, M.F.R.S w - htt P os. 
MEF N NN Ink Eraser y 





STEEL PEN S 
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Complexions beautified. The Form 


| Dr. W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams,Mags, 
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Madame Porter's 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Ke Effectual. 


hye Successfully used for more 
Ar than fifty years. Try it. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Books with complete information 
mailed free. Address 
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CASH'S 
~ FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 


AND 


CHILDREN’ 
WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST., N. Y. 


PR ys for use, in 

Self-Opening T ins. 
Can be applied by any- 
one. Invented by 
Thomas Griffiths, F.C, 
8., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
enamel paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
‘Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mail, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
: resists boiling water. 
60c. and $1.00. POSTACE, iOc. EXTRA. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 








FACIALBLEMISHES 


The larges* Establishment in 
the World for the treatment of 
Hair and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, 
Warts, Super: uous Hair, Birth: 
“oon Moth, Freckles, Wrin- 
Red Nose, Red Veins, oay 
Skin, Acne, Pimrles, Black 
he eads, Barber's Itch, Scare, Pit- 
tings, Powder Marks, Bleach- 
7 ing, Facial Development, Hol- 
low or Sunken Cheeks, 
Consultation free at office orby let- 
ter. 128 page book on all skin and 
scalp affections and their treatment 
Sent sealed to any address on receipt of 
10cts. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., New York City. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP for the 
Skin and Scaip, at Druggists or by mail, &O cents. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth, 
Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles; 50 cents. 


























darsther's 


Sold by all Leading Druggists, 
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DON BALTHAZAR CA RLOS. 


See illustration on page 999. 
( F all that group of paintings sometimes 
known as the ‘‘equestrian portraits” of 
Velasquez, those of the young Don Balthazar 
Carlos have been the greatest favorites. This 
is owing to a certain quality in the land- 
scapes, to the free and bounding movement 
of the horses, and to the charm of the child- 
ish figure, full of a kingly dignity in all its 
varying poses. Yet widely studied as these 
portraits have been the world over, the name 
of the little prince who sits so proudly is 
seldom heard. He is referred to oftenest as 
the young boy riding, and is seldom or never 
known as the long-looked-for prince who 

was once to rule in two continents, 

Don Balthazar Carlos was the son of Phil- 
ip LV. of Spain and Isabel of Bourbon. He 
was born on October 17, 1629. Velasquez 
was at that time in Rome, where word was 
sent him by the King of the birth of that heir 
for whom for ten years Spain had hoped in 
vain. In the second year of the young 
Prince’s life, Velasquez, established once 
more in his apartments in the royal palace at 
Madrid, and on his old unbroken terms of 
intimacy with the King, began a series of 
portraits in which he gives us all there is of 
any history in the life of Don Carlos. He 
became then, as it were, the painter-laureate 
to the little Prince, celebrating events great 
in the life of any child, whether pauper or 
prince—the first steps alone, bribed onward 
by gifts or smiles; the first ride on a pony, 
when, as in the accompanying illustration, 
we have the Prince at six years of age; then 
the new costumes; and then, again, another 
pony, an unruly stallion, ‘‘a little devil,” in 
the language of this chronicler, which, after 
half a dozen lashes, is made ‘‘to go like a 
little dog.” A proud day indeed for any 
boy when such a brute is conquered, and a 
proud day for the Prince, who rides, as in 
another picture, before royal ladies, dwarfs, 
and teachers. Then comes the best of all 
days, when, as in 1638, a boar is killed. Then 
come days not so happy, when, draped in 
gorgeous habiliments, resplendent in gold, 
or stalwart in coat of mail, our Prince posed 
as the ‘little wooer.” By Philip’s orders 
his portraits are sent to one, then another of 
the courts of Europe; one in very gorgeous 
array went to England, where it was found 
not long since in a dark hall at Windsor, and 
now hangs in Buckingham Palace. Our lit- 
tle Prince was not always happy in this latest 
and last of his réles, and something of the 
kingly qualities of the little equestrian gives 
way to sulks and frowns in the royal wooer. 
For all that, a maiden was won, and*he was 
publicly betrothed to Mariana of Austria, 
the daughter of Ferdinand III. A sudden 
cold, however, carried him off shortly after, 
and he died in 1646, to the grief and conster- 
nation of both nation and King. After this 
comes the saddest part of the story. Six 
months after his death his father is himself 
betrothed to Mariana, and married her two 
years later, she being then in her fourteenth 
year. When Philip died he left this Mariana 
another Don Carlos, a puny child of four, 
who, for all the kingly blood in his veins, 
never rode royally any steed. 


“ PA NSY. ” 
(Continued from page 991.) 


ceptionally high, and so rigid were the ex- 
aminations and tests, that of those who suc- 
ceeded in entering, not one in ten was suc- 
cessful in taking the regular degree, let alone 
the Cum laude. At that time I, who, I may 
as well inform you here, am no less a person 
than the world-renowned Alembic, was Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Comparative Transforma- 
tions, and my only duty was to lecture once 
a week to the higher classes on the theory of 
pure magic. This idyllic state of affairs, 
however, was not destined to be of long con- 
tinuance. Ferdinand and Isabella, as you 
probably know, then ruled Spain; and Pedro 
Gonzalez de Mendoza, the Archbishop of To- 
Jedo, ruled Ferdinand and Isabella. Through 
his agency the Inquisition was established, 
and that bigoted tribunal proceeded at once to 
abolish the study of magic in all its branch- 
es. We had practically no warning of the 
stroke which was contemplated before the 
agents of the Church were upon us, and only 
a few of the most accomplished were able to 
make good their escape. But the greatest 
misfortune was the almost total loss of the 
elaborate apparatus and the invaluable libra- 
ry connected with the university—apparatus 
which it has been impossible to replace with- 
out the learning contained in the precious 
volumes and books, which no man living is 
learned enough to reproduce.” 

Here Alembic became very much affected, 
and I hastened to sympathize with him in 
his misfortune; but with a deprecatory wave 
of his hand, he went on: ‘‘ Naturally you are 
unable to appreciate the seriousness of this 
loss, but let me tell you that during the pre- 
ceding five centuries the most learned ma- 
gicians and necromancers had simply con- 
sulted these works when needed for some 
immediate end, or had used them in the reci- 
tation-room as text-books, without really un- 
derstanding much of their contents. As for 
original research, it had long since become 
a thing of the past. But to be brief, as many 
of the faculty and students as made good 
their escape have, in the course of years, con- 
gregated in this neighborhood, and have 
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brought with them such of the books and 
instruments as were saved from the general 
conflagration. The climate here is salubri- 
ous, and the society thoroughly cultivated, 
refined, and intellectual. By-the-way, you 
will have an opportunity of meeting the élite 
of our circle to-night. It is the occasion of 
my daughter's birthday, and I have invited a 
few friends to celebrate it. We shall be most 
happy to have you remain.” 

I expressed myself as highly gratified, but 
he cut me short with: 

‘*But I forget; you have not as yet met 
my daughter. We will rectify that at once.” 

Without raising his voice he pronounced 
the word, ‘‘ Pansy!” Immediately I was con- 
scious of my ear being pulled violently, and 
looking quickly around, beheld a vision in 
lavender lawn drapery float by me, and seat 
itself on the old man’s lap. He immediately 
called her attention to the fact that there was 
a stranger present (a fact of which my ear 
informed me she was not ignorant), and 
said: 

‘Pansy, my dear, allow me to introduce 
Mr. Blanke, a gentleman whom I have invited 
to remain and join our party this evening. 
As I am very busy now on a problem of the 
greatest scientific importance, I will ask you 
to escort him to the parlor, and entertain 
him for a short time.” 

I thought I saw an appealing, pathetic look 
in the old man’s eye as his daughter rose, 
turned to me, and saying, “Come on, Blanke,” 
led the way through a passage into a most 
magnificent apartment, 

Here, for the first time, I had an opportu- 
nity of getting a good look at my guide, and 
at once became conscious of the fact that she 
was decidedly pretty. Her features were 
regular, and possessed a peculiar piquancy 
of expression, emphasized by the way she 
looked me over with her head slightly on 
one side. Her hair was dark, and rippled in 
little waves to where it was confined in a 
Grecian knot at the back, while in front, 
what would have been a bang, was brushed 
up into a little wavy mane, which was decid- 
edly alluring. Her figure was lithe and 
graceful, and lavender was very becoming. 

But the young lady interrupted my mute 
admiration. ‘‘ Well,why don’t you say some- 
thing?” she asked. 

This struck me as a little abrupt, and be- 
fore I had made up my mind just what to 
say, she went on, 

‘** What do you do when you're home?” 

Here was a question not altogether easy to 
answer. I replied, however, that I was try- 
ing to practise law. I thought my tone suffi- 
ciently modest, but she did not seem pleased, 
for her next remark was, 

**T don’t like lawyers.” 

By this time I had recovered from the sur- 
prise occasioned by her first attack, and pro- 
ceeded to express my deep and heart-felt sor- 
row that my unfortunate profession should 
prejudice me in her eyes, and to assure her 
that I would consider with pleasure any 
change which should tend to improve my 
chances. 

She did not seem to hear this, but inquired, 
‘*Were you surprised when I pulled your 
ear?” 

I intimated that I was, and this seemed to 
— her intense gratification. Then she 
said, 

‘*Pardon me; I must go up stairs and dress 
for this evening.” 

I began to express something to the effect 
that it would be difficult for her to improve 
on the lavender, but she merely said, 

**T don’t like flattery, sir,” and was gone, 
slamming the door behind her. 

I threw myself down on a sofa of richly 
embroidered cloth of gold, and while pro- 
ceeding to collect my scattered ideas, took 
occasion incidentally to examine the apart- 
ment, which was fitted up in the most gor- 
geous moresque style, and was lighted by a 
large artificial sun which hung in the middle 
of the vaulted roof. These things, however, 
obtained very little hold on my mind in com- 
parison with the young woman who had just 
left me. 

I was interrupted in my reveries by the 
appearance of my host, Alembic. He seem- 
ed very much annoyed about something, 
which 1 took to be the failure of his demon- 
stration, until, looking at me closely, he said: 

‘* Ab! I perceive she has acted toward you 
in her usual manner; but do not think hard- 
ly of her apparent rudeness, It is the result 
of an enchantment. 

‘You must know, when I was elected to 
my chair in the University of Salamanca there 
was a rival aspirant, a very powerful Egyp- 
tian necromancer named Psammetichus. The 
trustees saw fit to prefer me, for though his 
learning was somewhat more varied than my 
own, yet his moral character was decidedly in- 
ferior. Naturally he vowed revenge,and has 
been laboring ever since to injure me by in- 
terfering with the successful solution of the 
problem which has occupied the greater part 
of my life. On one occasion he even en- 
deavored to kidnap my daughter, whom he 
desired to marry to his adopted son Casabi- 
anca, of whom you may have heard. Ac- 
cording to popular rumor that absurd young 
man perished at the battle of the Nile, but, as 
a matter of fact, he was rescued by Psam- 
metichus at the last moment, and adopted as 
his son. The attempt was only frustrated 
by my watchfulness and skill. 

** But in spite of all my care he has man- 
aged to inflict one evil upon me through the 
agency of an old witch who lives in the 
neighborhood. This woman is in league 


with him, and,at his suggestion, has succeed- 
ed in casting a spell on my daughter, with a 
result which I can assure you is most annoy- 
ing to me. 

“From being the most lady-like girl in the 
world, she has become, I regret to say, pro- 
nouncedly rude in her manners; and, more- 
over, to my utter despair, has contracted the 
shocking and unladylike habit of chewing 
taffy, tolu, and black-jack, which, I presume, 
is also considered bad form among your best 
people. ‘ 

‘* You may be surprised that a mere witch, 
and one not especially accomplished at that, 
should have the power to cast a spell which 
I would find it difficult to counteract, but 
the only countercharm is an elixir the rec- 
ipe for which was in one of our lost vol- 
umes. It is extracted mainly from birch- 
trees, but I am unable to remember the other 
ingredients or their properties, and the work 
on my problem has hitherto prevented my 
giving the matter the attention it deserves. 

think it better to go into this explanation 
in order that you should make all due allow- 
ance.” 

I at once hastened to assure my host that 
I was charmed with his daughter in spite of 
what might be termed her brusqueness of 
manner; and before we had time to say 
more the guests of the evening began to ar- 
rive. 

Pansy had slipped noiselessly into the 
room, and I had been apprised of her pre- 
sence by feeling my hair pulled as she passed 
me. Then she took her place to receive the 
new arrivals. 

The first to appear was a very solemn in- 
dividual, tall and thin, and wrapped in what 
seemed like a blue satin dressing-gown. 
Alembic introduced him as the world-re- 
nowned Procyon, formerly professor of ce- 
lestial cosmogony at Salamanca. He was 
followed by his eight daughters, two and two 
—flat, angular females, with blue noses and 
gold-rimmed spectacles. Then came a short, 
fat, good-natured-looking sage with a large 
red nose—Fomalhaut, late lecturer on ap- 
plied alchemy, as I afterward learned—and 
with him two demure girls and a son, named 
José, whose manner and appearance indicated 
anything but demureness. Then Achernar, 
professor of Gnomic language and literature, 
and so on, until I found myself surrounded 
by gray-bearded wizards, cultured females, 
sportive damsels, bashful youths, and embry- 
onic lady-killers, ail of which made me think 
that magicians’ receptions were not so very 
much out of the ordinary, after all. 

They behaved, too, exactly as guests I had 

seen elsewhere,except that the couples waltz- 
ing never collided, and the refreshments were 
served by ebony automatons—an arrange- 
ment which obviated very agreeably the wear 
and tear of a crowded supper-room. Final- 
ly I found myself engaged in a peculiarly 
complicated variety of lanciers with the 
beautiful Pansy for my partner. In the 
midst of the dance she suddenly turned to 
me and asked, ‘‘How old do you think I 
am?” 
The question did not in her case seem to 
be at all a delicate one, but while I hesitated 
a moment, she said, quickly, ‘‘ Just two hun- 
dred years to-night.” 

Instantly the ball of fire, of which I have 
already spoken, seemed to go out, and the 
room and guests were enveloped in the 
densest darkness, which, however, was only 
momentary, for Fomalhaut, whose nose had 
been buried in a large flagon the greater part 
of the evening, suddenly withdrew that fea- 
ture from its place of repose; and I can as- 
sure you that the head-light of a locomotive 
would have paled in comparison—a phenom- 
enon, he told me afterward, produced by 
careful study and application on his part in 
order that he might follow his nose more 
readily on dark nights. Thanks to this 
beacon the room became at once almost as 
light as before. 

I turned toward my partner, but she had 
apparently left me. This was not surpris- 
ing, and I composed myself to wait until she 
should see fit to return. At that moment 
I saw Alembic looking anxiously around 
among the dancers. Then he glanced up to 
where the artificial sun had been hanging, 
and suddenly emitted a shriek, immeasurably 
more penetrating and sympathy - inspiring 
than anything it had ever been my privilege 
to listen to in the most rigidly classical opera, 
and falling down upon his hands and knees, 
he commenced beating his head against the 
floor; a proceeding which seemed to me un- 
called for, not to say incomprehensible, in so 
learned and dignified a person. 

I looked inquiringly in the direction of the 
sun, and was surprised to see that it was now 
nothing but a rather large pumpkin, and— 
yes; there, adhering to its side, was nothing 
more nor less than a lump of black - jack 
chewing-gum! Pansy was nowhere to be 
seen. 

At this point the guests, in what I thought 
a most unsympathetic way, commenced to 
take their departure, and in a short time 
the room was empty—empty with the ex- 
ception of myself, José, and Alembic, who 
was still howling dismally, and trying to 
bore a hole in the floor with his head. For 
some time the old man continued to thus be- 
wail his misfortune, and the wretched fate 
of Pansy, who he stated had been carried 
away by Psammetichus, and would be obliged 
to marry Casabianca, who, from his actions 
in a mortal sphere, it was easy to see was lit- 
tle better than a fool. José and I tried to 
comfort him, and at last offered to under- 
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take an expedition for the recovery of his 
daughter. 

This suggestion had a wonderful effect, 
for he immediately sat up, picked up his 
spectacles, smoothed his beard, and said, 
‘* Very well, young men, it’s a bargain, and 
the one who gets her shall marry her.” 

This struck me as altogether Oriental and 
charmingly romantic. We accepted the terms 
at once, and he then proceeded to give us 
minute directions for reaching the castle of 
Psammetichus. 

** You will first,” he said, “travel due west 
seventeen and one-half leagues, when you 
will find a small path. Turn to the right, 
and follow this path till you see a large ap- 
ple-tree. Then turn to the left, and cut across 
the fields for exactly two and one-quarter 
leagues. Turn again to the left, and con- 
tinue in a straight line until you come to a 
stream with a boat moored tothe shore, En- 
ter this boat, allow it to take its own course, 
and it will land you within sight of the nec- 
romancer's abode.” ‘ 

We were about to thank him for his lucid 
directions and to take our departure, when he 
bade us wait a moment, and going out of the 
room, brought back a ring which he placed 
upon my finger, and a dagger of peculiar 
workmanship which he gave to José. 

“‘T regret exceedingly,” he said to the lat- 
ter, ‘‘that the efficiency of this talisman is 
largely curtailed by the fact that the scab- 
bard, upon which were engraven the direc- 
tions for its use, was lost, along with our 
other apparatus. The ring,” he said, turnin 
to me, ‘‘ you will find an inestimable pve. | 
against hostile enchantments; only take care 
that it never leaves your finger; and, above 
all, let me caution you both that when you 
meet Psammetichus you are careful to diso- 
bey every direction he gives you. Be sure, 
moreover, that you are guilty of no direct 
falsehood while you are within ten leagues 
of his person. I, of course, do not know 
where he is now. He may be in our imme- 
diate neighborhood, so you had better begin 
to be truthful at once. By observing these 
precautions you will render all his enchant- 
ments of no avail, and willinsure success. I 
am persuaded that had not soe been guil- 
ty of a departure from the truth when she 
stated her age to be two hundred instead of 
three hundred and fifty years, he would have 
had no power to seize her.” 

As I passed out, he whispered in my ear not 
to allow myself to feel discouraged by the 
fact that José was the son of an enchanter, 
and had enjoyed so great advantages, for he 
assured me that the young gentleman’s igno- 
rance was proverbial; and that though, by the 
use of certain small double cylindrical rolls, 
ingeniously inscribed with answers to the 
most difficult problems, he had succeeded in 
entering the University of Salamanca, yet 
his indolence was so vigorous, and his love 
of mischief so constitutional, that he had 
never gotten beyond the lowest class, and it 
had severely taxed the influence of his father 
to keep him there, although that gentleman 
was one of the trustees of the university. He 
then gave us his blessing, and we departed. 

I had anticipated some difficulty in follow- 
ing the path indicated by Alembic, but we 
soon discovered that the dagger which hung 
at José’s side always persisted in pointing in 
certain directions, and we concluded that it 
meant that we should takethem. I also found 
my ring very useful in guarding me against 
the impish tricks of my companion, who was 
excessively fond of practical jokes, and who, 
from a spirit of rivalry, constantly endeavor- 
ed, by entrapping me into falsehoods, to ruin 
my chances in the expedition. With this end 
in view he always led the conversation to 
such subjects as fishing and snakes. 

Thus we passed our time as we journeyed 
on, until, at the end of the fifth day, we stood 
before the door of a large castle, which the 
dagger indicated to be the abode of Psam- 
metichus. 

A spell of Alembic’s had altered our ap- 
pearance so as to deceive the guards, and we 
were allowed to enter on the supposition that 
we were insurance agents and desired to in- 
spect the premises. Once in, we found great 
preparations in progress, which, the servants 
informed us, were for the wedding of young 
Casabianca, to take place the following even- 
ing. Wecould not get a glimpse of the bride; 
but we found the bridegroom to be an inof- 
fensive young man, quite good-looking, but 
rather melodramatic and affected in his man- 
ners. 

Of course the penetration of the learned 
Psammetichus enabled him at once to pierce 
through our disguises; but he had the tact to 
appear entirely oblivious of the true character 
of his guests, and when we were ushered into 
his presence was officiously polite, and in an 
off-hand way asked us to take chairs, Iwas 
about to comply, when my ring, suddenly 
tightening on my finger, warned me of the 
snare. José remembered to disobey the di- 
rection, but came very near falling into an op- 
posite error, for he started to excuse himself 
by saying that he ‘‘ preferred standing,” and 
was checked just in time by his dagger’s 
pricking him. 

Our host smiled good-naturedly, and ap- 

ared not to notice our embarrassment. 

hen he smacked his lips three times, and 
immediately a magnificent table was spread 
before us. ‘‘Come,” he said, “help your- 
selves; you must have passed your dinner 
hour.” 

This time José was barely saved by his 
dagger from complying with the direction, 
while my ring just squeezed my finger in 
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time to prevent my protesting that I was not 
hungry. 

Psammetichus seemed annoyed, and turn- 
ing to us abruptly, asked what we came for. 
Our confusion was so great at this sudden 
change of tone that dagger and ring had to 
exert all their powers of pricking and pinch- 
ing, but finally we recovered our presence of 
mind, and boldly announced our errand. 

The enchanter trembled. ‘‘I see,” he said, 
“that you have been excellently taught by 
that crafty Alembic, and as you seem to have 
fulfilled all the conditions, I shall be under 
the unpleasant necessity of surrendering the 
young lady,though I confess it will seriously 
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interfere with my arrangements for to-morrow 
evening.” ; 

He turned and pronounced several words 
which we failed to catch, and immediately 
Pansy stood before us with her head on one 
side, and looking very piquant and beautiful. 

‘“‘And now, young men,” said Psammeti- 
chus, mournfully, ‘‘ you see her for whom you 
have come. Take her and go.” 

I at once stepped forward, and taking 
Pansy by the hand led her toward the gate 
of the castle. 

José, to my surprise, hung back, with a 
half-puzzled, half-frightened look on his face, 
while Psammetichus not only seemed per- 


fectly resigned, but, now I think of it, there 
was a sort of malicious twinkle in his eye. 
As for me, I was too much delighted with 
my victory over the enchanter, and with the 
sudden and unaccountable collapse of my 
rival, to pay attention to anything but our 
escape. Hurrying on, I soon found myself 
outside the castle, but scarcely had my foot 
touched the grass when I felt my ring, which 
I then became conscious had been pinching 
me violently, suddenly grow loose. It seemed 
to be slipping from my finger. I turned 
quickly toward Pansy. A douse cloud, in 
which I thought I saw a white-bearded face, 
triumphant and malignant, had settled over 


her. Then it lifted, and she was gone. 
castle itself had faded away in the mist. 

I had obeyed the enchanter! 

My senses whirled, and as I grasped eagerly 
at my ring, now almost gone, I suddenly found 
myself lying at full length on a grassy knoll, 
with the evening descending among the tall 
trees. A small screech-owl of the gray va- 
riety was perched on my hand, and as I 
sprang up, he rose and flew away among the 
branches uttering prolonged hoots, which 
sounded to my ears like bursts of mocking 
laughter. 

As he flew, I saw a broad circlet of gold 
glittering in his claws. 
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Daylight 


We set out to 
light the world 
better than any 
other Lamp. Laud- 
able ambition, 

h. wasn't it ? 
Well, we do it. 


Lamp. 


You may prove our say- 
so by buying of your 
dealer or sending for 
more information to the 
Daylight Lamp Co., 38 
Park Place, New York. 
These Lamps are manu 
factured by Craighead & 
Kintz Co, 33 Barclay St., 
N..Y. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top’’ and “ pearl | 


glass” 
from heat, not one in a hundred; they 
break from accidents. 
They are made of clear glass as well 
They fit 
Shape 


as tough, as clear as crystal. 
the lamps they are made for. 
controls the drafts; they are shaped 
right. Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they im- 
prove the light of a lamp. 

But they cost a dealer three times 


as much as common chimneys, and, as | 


they do not break, he is apt to 


anxious lest they stop his trade. Di 
minished sales and less profit are not 
agreeable to him. 

There are two sides to the question. 
Have a talk with him. 
Gro. A. Macurrn & Co, 
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“How ingenuously Mr.Pozzoni complimented 
my complexion to-night.” After a moment's 
reflection: ** Oh, Heavens, I wonder if he can 
be the fage-powder man!” 

bd 


HEADACHE 
Guaranteed to cure any kind o 
headache in fifteen minutes. Thes 
wders contair no opium, morphine, 
loral, antipyrine or other injurious sub- 
The only cure for wea Sickness. 


rv box, each containing six 
druggists, or 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE and RETAIN 17. 






Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 


R Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
—<— Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
A interest to every lady. Malled (sealed) 
for 6 cents, to pay It contains many hints, test:- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 
MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 
FRAGRANT LOTION PURIFIES AND 
BEAUTIFIES THE SEIN. Is not a Cosmetic. 
At druggiste or by mail, &@ cts. Sample, 10 cts. (by mail). 








Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child uncer five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, C, 
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How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, | 


lop the Form; to Increase or | 
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Haviland & Co.’s China at First Hands. 


If you want to be sure of get- 
ting just the right thing, the latest 
|in design and choicest in decora- 
tion, buy 
Haviland 
& Co.'s 


china. 





BOUDOIR SET. 





Brush and Comb Tray. 
Match Box. Puff Box. 
Powder Box. Hairpin Tray. 


PRANK HAVILAND, 1d Barday St, N.Y 


ENTRE DISH. 


» » We sell thousands of dollars’ worth 
each year by correspondence. If you can- 
not call at our store, write to us. 





TRADE MARK 


Oh VWyorur Suit ings 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
IN PLAIN COLORS fa 





MADE FOR 


SUMMER WEAR 


SEND FOR SAMPLES TO BOX 3052, NEW YORK CITY. 


R (rose & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


it for Soups, Sauces, 
AND REFINED SUCAR, 


AND FANCY STRIPES 











and 


~ LIEBIC 


‘Compaly’s 
EXTRACT 


OF BEEF. 


Made Dishes (Game, 
Fish, ete.), Aspie or 
Meat Jelly. Keeps per- 
fectly in all climates for 
any length of time, and 
is cheaper and of finer 
flavor than any other 
stock. 

One pound equal to 
forty pounds of lean 





beef of the value of 
abot 7.50 
° e eecine only with ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


~~ OXFORD” 
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UNRIVALLED 
Sweet Perfumes 


for all who 
like delicate and 
concentrated 











SOLD BY ALL 


Druggists, 
Perfumers 





917/919, Broadway 
NEW-YORK 





name and price on 
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BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural Jaws 
| which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
| tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
| ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills: It is 
by the judicious use of snch articles of diet that a con 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—*" Civil 
Service Gazette.’ 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
| in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: “ 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
| London, England. 


Five O'Clock Tea | 
Kettle. | 


Solid brass, silver lined,com- | 
plete with stand and Jamp, | 
and ornamented brass tray. | 
It heats water quicker than | 
any of the expensive kettles, 
and is therefore more useful | 
= and practical. 
ONLY $3.00. 
Sent by express on receipt of price, 

Send for our circulars showing an tinmense variety of 

useful and ornamental metal household articles, 


PALMER M’F'G C0., nitooninyn:'s. x. 
_ HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 
< 
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FOREVER DEATROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST + * 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 
Discovered by Accident.—Inw Compouxpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from ai) injurious substances, and so simple any one can use i*, It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for arew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. ITCAN 
NOT FAIL. if the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at cach application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENK SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSI8. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which docs away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1,0@ per bottie. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage stamps received the 
sameascash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPER.) Cut this advertisement out. 
» LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 
GENERAL AGENTS anu rers of the Highest Grade r Preparations. 
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W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE centitmen. 


8-00 Genuine Hand-sewed, an elegant and styl. 
ish dress Shoe which commends itself. 
$4.00 Hand-sewed Welt. fine calf £.0e un- 

equalled for style and durability. 
8 Goodyear Welt is the stan dresa Shoe, 


$350 Policeman’s Shoe ia especially adapted for 
railroad men, farmers, etc. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


$3 &52 SHOES csvibs, 


| have been most favorably received since introduced. 


Ask your Dealer, and if he cannot supply you send dl- 
rect to factory enclosing advertised price, or a postal for 
order blanks. W. 1. Wiustns, Brockton, Mass, 


Absolutely Pure, and for Sale by the lead- 
ing grocers in the United States. 





Use the same care and judgment in selecting 
your Spices as you do your Butter. Your food 








'] B. You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
‘OR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. 07 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


GARFIELD TEA | 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION| 


AND 








Thompson, the most noted physi- 


land.says that more than halt 
s come from errors in diet. 








eS Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
htm taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 
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RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 
ELY BROTHERS, 


66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 ct, 





will be more palatable and wholesome. 


J. E. BURNS CO.. 


Philadelphia. 





BARRY'S «iste 
Tricopherous 


FOR THE 


Hin 7 , 
Jf. dite gy HAIR & SKIN 
4h A ( ® An elegant dressing ex- 

2, quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald. 
ness and gray hair, and 
causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents, 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York. 
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pa 2, Feather-light, lifelike, 

~ gut, : 

cy % and beautiful. Al 

| im > ways in order, from 

8 { ® $3.00 upwards. Co- 

I Rs . coannt Balm for the 

. Complexion, $1.00 

per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1.0 bottle. Send for Catalogne. 


and Pie per 
| L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. 














